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South America has larger water falls than Niagara. But 
harnessed Niagara works for homes and industries. Acres 
of buildings, miles of machinery and even mountains of 
money can give an automobile factory impressive SIZE 
but still not give the public the BEST car. It all depends 
upon the USE made of them. Measured by its physical 
properties and financial success, Auburn today is one of 
the “big” automobile companies. Just because Auburn 
has acquired control of several important parts companies, 
and in other ways strengthened its position, Auburn will 
not advertise that Auburn is NOT an assembled car. The 
fact is that EVERY automobile is more or less “assembled”. 
HOW much it is assembled is immaterial. Important is, 
how GOOD a car is it for the money? Auburn will 
make its own parts when it means a better finished 
product. Auburn will continue to buy from parts- 
specialists when THAT is better business. Auburn pledges 
the public to USE its increased SIZE to continue to lead 
in the economical manufacture of BETTER motor cars. 


E. L. Cord 


President 
Auburn Automobile Co. 


6-66 Roadster $1095; 6-66 Cabriolet $1295; 6-66 Sport Sedan $1195; 6-66 Sedan $1295; 

8-77 Roadster $1395; 8-77 Cabriolet $1595; 8-77 Sport Sedan $1495; 8-77 Sedan $1695; 

8-88 Roadster $1995; 8-88 Cabriolet $2095; 8-88 Sport Sedan $2095; 8-88 Sedan $2195; 
8-88 7-Passenger Sedan $2595. Freight, Tax and Equipment Extra. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 
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The Coach Ideal 







for Owner—Rider— Driver 





International Model 
15 is built on proved 
coach-engineering 
principles of design, 
throughout. The 6-cyl- 
inder engine has a 
large reserve of speed 
and power. Any chas- 
sis-unit or part of any 
unit may be removed 
without disturbing any 
other unit, and with 
minimum effort. 








‘ great era of motor travel 
has developed a vigorous need 
for a coach of medium capacity, of 
tested performance, providing the 
maximum in comfort, safety and 
attractiveness, moderate in price, 
and serviced “around the corner.” 

International Harvester provides 
such a coach in the versatile and 
popular Model 15. This 6-cylinder 
International finds and keeps a host 
of friends wherever its route runs. 
It answers many 


serving the suburb, country club, 
and subdivision, taking the rising 
generation to the schools—or what 
have you? It is a money-maker and 
community builder in one. 

The International Model 15 was 
especially designed and is now 
fully perfected for this inevitable 
market. It fits the natural coach 
needs of every community. It is 
bound to appeal to any man inter- 
ested in passenger transportation. 

Furnished in three 





calls, establishing 
profitable routes of 
shuttle-like frequen- 
cy, serving railway 
stations and hotels, 
serving as feeder to 
car lines, as peak- 
load auxiliary to 
organized routes 





As for Service 


To attend your coaches, there are 
154 Harvester-owned branches all 
over the United States and Can- 
ada. In addition, International 
Trucks and Coaches have adequate 
representation in foreign countries 
throughout the world. 


styles, the street-car 
type (shown above), 
the Club Coach, and 
the Sedan Coach. 
Equipped to carry 
15 to 17 passengers 
—the ideal capacity. 
Write for the Model 
15 Coach Catalog. 








The International line also includes Speed Trucks and Heavy 
Duty Trucks, and McCormick- Deering Industrial Tractors 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED ) 


INTERNATIONAL 


ae VJ 


606 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


SIX 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


i 4 SIX 





CYLINDER 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


CYLINDER 





Clear vision at every 
angle; attractive ap- 
pointments;.every pro- 
vision for good lighting, 
heating, and ventilat- 
ing, and for safety. 
Quality conveyances 
for minimum invest- 
ment, comfort to the 
point of luxury, rigid 
schedules maintained 
yearin, year out—these 
are objectives attained 
in International Coach 
design. 
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Odd Lots 


? 











By purchasing 10 shares of stock of the leading companies in 10 
diversified industries, greater margin of safety is obtained than 
by purchasing 100 shares of any one issue. 


Adverse conditions may arise in which any industry might be 


affected, but it is unlikely that the ten industries would be affected 
simultaneously. 


Many advantages of trading in Odd Lots are explained in an 
interesting new booklet. 


Ask for F. 316 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 








John Muir& 


d Misshere: ew York Stock Exchange 
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There 1t is! 


Your sales story in a flash 





Produced from start to finish by 
BELL & HOWELL CO. 


Motion Picture Pioneers 


You've seen it—that lifeless expression on the buyer’s face that tells 
you your sales story has missed fire. It’s costing manufacturers millions 
—that expression. Millions in additional sales time, in time taken from 
production, in lost sales. Yet be slow to blame the buyer! He simply 


hasn’t SEEN what you have SAID. 


Here is a service that puts your sales story over in a flash, standard- 
izes it in most effective form for every salesman, gains audiences and 
leaves them knowing as much about your products as you know yourself. 


» 


For twenty-one years BELL & HOWELL 
has been the biggest name in the me- 
chanics of motion picture production. 


Bell & Howell professional motion pic- 
ture equipment, as used in making theatre 
motion pictures in leading studios of the 
world, has already changed the commer- 
cial life of nations. Now, backed by a 
selected group of sales engineers, it is 
offered to help you in clarifying your 
promotional problems. 


Without charge 


Before you spend one penny you can 
discover how motion pictures will fit 


. 


» 


into your promotional plans. We will 
study your problems, suggest methods 
of applying motion pictures, outline a 
complete scenario for the purpose, de- 
termine minimum film footage to doa 
good job, and submit original estimate 
of cost—all without charge to you. 
Should you decide to proceed we will 
finish the scenario, take your pictures with 
one of our Standard $5000 professional 
cameras, edit and print the films and re- 
duce them to the handy 16 millimeter size 
for showing with the famous Filmo Pro- 
jector. It is light, packs conveniently for 
handling by salesmen, and produces mo- 


BELL & HOWELL CO., 1835 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co. Ltd.) Established 1907 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


tion pictures as sharp, deep and brilliant 
as those shown in the best theatres. Our 
system provides you with an original 
standard 35 mm. negative from which any 
number of prints for theatrical release can 
be made, or reductions to the convenient 
16 mm. Filmo size. 

The whole fascinating story is yours for the ask- 
ing in our new booklet, 
“Seven Modern Uses 
of Motion Pictures in 
Industry.” Ask your 


secretary to mail this 
coupon for it. Today 


Get this 
Book 


Pree oe 


ell & Howell Co., 183 5 Larchmont Av., Chicago 

| Please mail me, without obligation, your new 

motion picture sales treatise, “Seven Modern 
Uses of Motion Pictures in Industry.” 


| Firm Name 










| Individual to address 
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Looking Ahead With the Forbes Edttors 








ORD, does anyone know him? 

Forses has repeatedly tried to 
analyze this master mechanic and his 
influence upon the world. He re- 
mains an enigma to many, his quiz- 
zical, shrewd New England face as 
much of a study in character as his 
extraordinary actions. 

This man has just been through a 
tremendous experience. His famous 
car that has beaten paths into trop- 
ical jungles and frozen steppes, the 
necessity of millions, has been 
scrapped and the new Ford has cre- 
ated a tremendous sensation. In- 
dustry is awaiting its effect upon 
business and prosperity. 

But with the transmutation of the 
old car, with its brittle rear axle, foot 
pedal shift, awkward outline into a 
thing of beauty and easier mechanism, 
there has been a change in the mas- 
ter mechanic himself. He is still as 
confident, cocksure and assertive but 
he has a new philosophy of life. 

This magazine is fortunate in be- 
ing able to present the new Ford as 
others have been able to extol the 
new car. Is he “The God in the Ma- 
chine” or the devil? He believes in 
reincarnation, that we know. Those 
who want to get the full impact of 
Ford’s personality will do well to 
read our next issue. 


INCE Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 

kicked over the lamp _ that 
started the fire, that consumed the 
wooden shanties, that reduced the 
frontier metropolis to ashes and pro- 
vided the space that permitted build- 
ers to recreate Chicago along magnifi- 
cent lines, various civic ideals have 
been brought forward. 

Chicago may have its peculiarities, 
reminiscent of the days of Buffalo 
Bill; but in one particular it stands 
nearly foremost among American 
cities. That is in its park program. 
No one can forget the splendid 
drives, the green lawns, the general 
freedom of the Chicago public park 
system, with its tennis courts and 
places for children to play. No 
“verboten” signs placard these grassy 
stretches. They are intended for 
use and not only for the eye’s delight. 
Chicago laid out and maintains its 
parks as no other city has. 

It has since then utilized its lake 
for another remarkable development. 
A drive has been created that binds 
the suburbs to the city and permits 
easier access to the Loop district. 
Charles W. Wood, associate editor 
of Forses, has been in the field, 
prospecting. He has found some- 
thing in Chicago, that men who take 
part in civic affairs elsewhere, will 
be interested in. The largest city in 
the Middle West has been creating 


things in a way to make New York 
and other proud cities take notice. 

Mr. Wood has shown what the 
Pittsburgh of the future can look 
like if the Steel Industry will follow 
through. In a coming issue he will 
relate what Chicago looks like to- 
day. 


ELIGION and Social Justice. 

Is it Bunk? Some men seem 
to think so. Others may believe it 
is in their hearts but would not say 
so, except in the privacy of their 
libraries. ForBEs has been stepping 
on forbidden ground, according to a 
number who think that Mr. Stelzle’s 
articles on Religion are out of place 
in a magazine for business men. We 
welcome this dissent, and if enough 
worthwhile response is received we 
want to give our readers’ reactions 
to these articles. Mr. Stelzle has hit 
hard, as we wanted him to. Are you 
moved to hit back? 

We are the richest country in the 
world, the most prosperous in all 
history, producing half of the world’s 
most essential goods. In this holi- 
day season those who have a feeling 
for such things can still hear the 
shots that killed the strikers in Col- 
orado and the roar of the gas tanks 
that leveled Pittsburgh’s most pa- 
thetic workingmen’s quarters at the 
cost of many lives. A manufacturer 
recently was shot down in cold blood 
on the streets of New York. No- 
body seems to care, much. 

It is with the object of arousing 
the responsible members of our in- 
dustrial civilization, the men of busi- 
ness, that we have attempted to draw 
attention to some of the glaring con- 
trasts that exist in our country. Can 
an ethical and a spiritual appeal help 
to harmonize, to break down these 
inequalities, from which result strife 
and bitterness? Perhaps our read- 
ers can tell us. We want to print 
expressions of opinion on the sub- 
ject. 


ORBES was instrumental in 
FR creating national interest in 
the organizing of the National Asso- 
ciation of Foremen. It all started 
with the Dayton idea. Dayton, we 
felt, was the expression of a turning- 
point in industry. Europeans who 
have been studying America found 
Dayton, an industrial city, that knew 
where it was going. Other cities, 
like Topsy, just grew. But Dayton. 
which had been a hot-bed of radical- 
ism, was calculating on a measured 
and harmonious growth, and _ that 
progress was tied in with the Dayton 
Foremen’s Club. Fores sent its 
best observer there. He reported that 


Dayton was specializing in precision. 
Just quantity production would not 
do. It had to be quality as well. 
How this was being done through 
the better workmanship inspired by 
the Foremen’s Club was described 
in an article that has been widely dis- 
cussed. 


As a result of this discovery and 
the interpretation put upon it, there 
has been formed a national associa- 
tion, neither of Capital nor of Labor, 
but of the between-men, the foremen. 
This association is to take responsi- 
bility for increased production, with 
less drudgery than formerly, more 
speed with less hours, more money 
with less waste of material or of 
time. 


How much Forses wants to con- 
tribute to intelligence in industry this 
issue will attest. We have asked 
Herbert N. Casson, the noted busi- 
ness writer, to contribute a special 
series of articles on the Develop- 
ment of Foremen. He has complied 
with his customary vigor. His arti- 
cles are éasy to read. The points he 
makes are driven home sharply. No 
capitalist, no “works director,” no 
superintendent or personnel director 
can fail to profit by the ideas that 
sparkle from Mr. Casson’s articles. 


ILLIONS of dollars are 

wasted by advertisers and 
manufacturers, according to a fore- 
most business man, in competition 
for the visible demand. 


The man in question believes in 
the principle of co-operation, and by 
his own example and by that of his 
industry he has been able to demon- 
strate that teamwork is a paying 
proposition. Much of the effort that 
is now devoted to sending seven sales- 
men into the same city or even the 
same street can be eliminated. A 
great deal of the effort and promotion 
work should be centered in the devel- 
opment of the latent and invisible 
market. He has in fact developed an 
entirely new economic platform. 


Its greatest merit is that it works, 
that it has brought profits, that it 
has not only benefited industry, but 
helped the consumer and it has helped 
to make a better standard of living. 
The article about this man’s contri- 


bution will appear in a forthcoming 
number. 


HE Negro has advanced from 

an exclusively domestic and 

agricultural employment into the busi- 

ness and professional world. The 

progress that has been made by the 

race will be told in an early issue by 
one of the leaders. 
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SHOULD OIL STOCKS 
BE BOUGHT NOW 


—or will they go still lower? 


H*> the petroleum industry seen its worst? Are there indica- 
tions of higher prices soon for PHILLIPS, VACUUM, MID- 
CONTINENT, MARLAND, and ATLANTIC REFINING? Or will 
such stocks as TEXAS CORPORATION, LAGO, SKELLY, and 
others re-act before they advance materially? 


Certain authorities assert that oil stocks should be left entirely alone 
—that continued over-production and further dividend cuts will cause 
much lower prices. Others claim that certain oils are now being 
accumulated by strong financial interests and that there should be 
a sharp advance in this group this winter. 


Who is right? It is important to know because the oils offer unusual 
profit possibilities if the industry has turned the corner. 


Our current Stock Market Bulletins contain valuable information 
for anyone who is holding oil shares or thinking of purchasing them. 
These Bulletins also discuss: 


1. The outlook for important industrials. Is WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC headed for still higher prices? And what of RADIO, 
CORN PRODUCTS, FREEPORT TEXAS, and MONT- 
GOMERY WARD? 


2. The future of the rails. Should profits be accepted in certain 
members of this group? Or are there indications of a strong 
rail market and higher prices for ATLANTIC COAST LINE, 
CHESAPEAKE CORPORATION, CHESAPEAKE & OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, ROCK ISLAND, FRISCO, WABASH and 
GREAT NORTHERN? 


a 


3. The steps which immediately should be taken with regard to 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE, AMERICAN STEEL FOUN- 
DRIES, CERRO DE PASCO, CONSOLIDATED CIGAR, 
NEVADA COPPER, LORILLARD, GENERAL MOTORS, 
INTERNATIONAL MATCH PREFERRED, AMERICAN 
EXPRESS, MATHIESON ALKALI, and others. 


If you are interested in the oils or in any of the above-mentioned 
securities, we shall be glad to send you copies of our current Stock 
Market Bulletins. Also a Special Analysis of a medium-priced issue 
which we believe will advance considerably. 


Simply Mail the Coupon Below 
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SERVICE—Always and Everywhere 


Completeness and accessibility near you with skilled mechanics 
of service facilities adddefinitely | andgenuine repair parts—equip- 
to the value of the owner’s in’ ped to give immediate service 
vestment in Graham Brothers at low cost. No long layups. 
Trucks and Commercial Cars No waiting for parts. No costly 
—at work throughout the delays. 


| rid. 
-_ GRAHAM BROTHERS 


EVANSsvitLe — DETROIT — stocxton 
ThereisaDodgeBrothersDealer SRS Sinan: fossa ‘tnaiten. commen. Goria 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Most Notable Business ‘Trend: 
The Outlook 


ending unspectacularly. There 
is no lack of optimistic pre- 
dictions of what is in store. 

In our forecast for this year, pub- 
lished last January, the writer said: 

“Frankly, we should be prepared 
for something less than a record- 
breaking year in 1927.” 

Also, it was then said: “The sec- 
ond half of 1927 is as likely to bring, 
after a spell of somewhat lessened 
activity, a distinct change for the 
better as it is a distinct change for 
the worse.” 

Well, the first guess has been ful- 
filled, as everyone now recognizes. 
And we have had the “spell of some- 
what lessened activity.” So far, the 
hoped-for definite improvement has 
not set in, but the majority of opin- 
ions now being voiced are that im- 
provement lies immediately ahead. 

Our forecast for 1928 will be 
given in a later issue. 

The year 1927 will be ranked as a 
reasonably satisfactory one for in- 
dustry as a whole, for agriculture as 
a whole, for transportation as a 
whole, for securities as a whole, and 
for labor as a whole. 

The most notable 
trend has been the 


B esti exec the year is 


By B. C. Forbes 


in short, in every important field of 
endeavor. 

Already one-third of our manu- 
facturing plants produce 90 per 
cent. of the value of all American 
products and employ nearly 90 per 
cent. of all industrial wage earners. 
The weeding-out process is bound 
to continue. Although it has been 
perhaps most spectacular among re- 
tail merchants, only 20 per cent. of 
retail business is at present handled 
by chain stores, department stores 
and mail-order houses. But the per- 
centage is certain to increase. 

Business is undergoing an evolu- 
tion. Old-fashioned, _ inefficient, 
costly methods are being superseded 
by more efficient, more economical, 
more direct methods, with large- 
scale operations displacing small- 
scale operations in nearly every field. 

The handwriting on the wall 
reads: “Attain leadership or per- 
ish.” 

Total commercial failures for 1927 
will exceed 23,000, the largest total 
for any year with the single excep- 
tion of 1922. 

One reflection of this battle for 
the survival of the fittest is to be 


found in the year’s dividend an- 
nouncements. The number of im- 
proved disbursements to stockhold- 
ers has been very large—approxi- 
mately 1,100 for the year. But, at 
the same time, there has been an 
increase in the number of companies 
reducing or entirely omitting divi- 
dend payments. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
has vividly illustrated this whole 
trend. While the shares of such 
gigantic, well-managed enterprises 
as General Motors, U. S. Steel, 
American Telephone, have risen to 
new heights, a great many stocks 
have failed to advance in the slight- 
est. We have had what Wall Street 
calls “an extremely selective market.” 

As for the immediate outlook, the 
writer is somewhat skeptical regard- 
ing the position of many stocks 
which have been aggressively boomed 
under the leadership of professional 
speculators. Good oil stocks, certain 
established mining stocks and num- 
bers of public utility issues which 
have been more or less neglected 
strike me as more likely to yield bet- 
ter results by and by than most— 
though not all—of the issues which 

have been spectacu- 
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Dwarfing distance is a daily occur- Whether your banking problems 
rence at THE CANAL BANK. Through are national, international, or both 
the network of private wires that con- —they will be handled with dispatch 
nects us quickly and surely with under the personal direction of 
principal cities on the American CanaL BANK officials. A connec- 


continent, we protect the interests 
of customers located in every 
state of the Union. 


tion formed with this bank 
now may be of incalculable value 
to you later. 


“Through Ninety-five Y ears,” an interest- 


Capital and Surplus Over ing booklet on the South’s industrial devel- 
opment, will gladly be mailed executives on 


$8,000,000.00 
request. 


The CAN AL 


BANK AND TRUST Co. 
‘ of New Orleans & 
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Will 

Radio 
End 
War? 


By Charles W. Wood 


HAT are the opportunities 

W in radio to-day? ‘What are 

the human opportunities if a 

boy decides to start to-day in the ra- 
dio business? What does radio bring 


to man—peace or another war? 


Unquestionably radio has provided 
its full quota of opportunities. There 
is David Sarnoff, for instance. Nearly 
everybody has heard the story of 
Sarnoff, how he started as a mes- 
senger boy, when he was none too 
familiar with the English language, 
and how, although still a young man, 
he now holds the position of vice- 
president and general manager of the 
great Radio Corporation of America 
and is consulted constantly by the 
great leaders, not only in the world 
of business and industry, but in the 
world of science, too. 


Radio a New Life 
To the Entire World 


But the era in which Sarnoff rose 
to greatness has come to an end. 
There has been a new deal. Radio, 
as everybody must have read, has 
been “stabilized.” 


The R. C. A. now holds the reins. 
Just what this means is subject to 
various interpretations. To many it 


seems to indicate that there are no 
further opportunities for the free 
lance. From time to time, of course, 
men will be promoted in the Radio 
Corporation; but the chances of a 
little fellow actually competing with 
the “trust” are ranked by these in- 




















DAVID SARNOFF, vice-president and general manager 
of the Radio Coporation of America 


terpreters along with those of the 
famous tallow dog chasing the asbes- 
tos cat through the nether regions. 


Others, of course, insist that the 
Radio Corporation has saved the day 
for radio, that without it radio as a 
business could not progress at all, 
that there could be no real competi- 
tion unless something were done to 
end the chaos which existed, that the 
Radio Corporation is not by any 
means a monopoly but a stabilizer 
which promises to serve everybody 
in the business as completely as it 
serves itself. 


I put the question directly to Mr. 
Sarnoff. He has been one of the big 
figures in this stabilizing process, and 
yet no one will take him for a mere 
profit seeker. One would not expect 
him, to be sure, to criticize the cor- 
poration with which he is associated. 
Still, he is one of the most outspoken 
persons imaginable, and it is almost 
impossible that he should simulate 
any enthusiasm which he does not 
really feel. 

And he was enthusiastic for radio. 
He was not merely optimistic, he was 
all aglow with the great adventure 
lying just ahead. 

Radio, to him, is a new dimension 
of human life. It must be compared, 
not with mere inventions such as the 
automobile and the flying machine, 
but with the discovery of fire or the 
advent of language in human affairs. 

He laughed merrily at the sugges- 
tion that the doors of opportunity 





might be closing, as though some 
croaker fifty thousand years ago had 
suggested that life’s opportunities 
were now becoming limited because 


human beings were all learning to 
talk. 


The Radio Corporation, he said, 
seeks no monepoly. The very notion 
that it could want such a thing is 
absurd. For radio isn’t like oil. It 
isn’t a thing of which just so much 
exists. One might as well talk of 
monopolizing gravitation or poetry as 
of monopolizing radio. 


Imagination Essential 
In Charting Radio Sea 


Radio is a force. We know very 
little about this force to-day, or what 
human ends may be achieved by it. 
We have simply come to the shore of 
a hitherto unknown sea; and being 
human, we want to explore it. What 
continents may lie beyond we do not 
know. What we shall find out, and 
when, will depend in a great measure 
upon our ability to build a ship which 
can ride upon that sea. 


Mr. Sarnoff is not merely imagin- 
ative. He is the sort of man who in- 
spires imagination in all who come in 
contact with him. As he spoke of 
this new sea and the problematical 
continents beyond, one saw the Radio 
Corporation not simply as another 
‘business merger but as something 
new in human consciousness. 


One saw the discoverers of radio 
intent on building that ship. Experi- 
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ment had taught them something of 
what the nature of the ship must be, 
what materials must go into it and 
what bits of human knowledge must 
here and there be used. 


But the ship builders, in America, 
were not making much progress with 
the ship. They had the materials and 
the knowledge, but they were at a 
loss to know just what to do with 
them. One group, when it needed a 
particular set of materials, was for- 
ever taking them from some other 
group’s supply. Every group seemed 
to be building its ship by tearing 
down some other’s. Radio as a sci- 
ence was progressing but radio as a 
business was in utter chaos. 


To drop the figure, radio is no 
man’s single invention. Marconi is 
the universally acknowledged pio- 
neer; but radiosets, transmission 
and receiving, such as we have been 
manufacturing in. these latter days, 
are founded, not upon one invention, 
but on many. 


Radio Set Factories 1% 
Went Up Over Night... : 


Nobody had a legal right 2 man- 
ufacture these radio sets. The Gen- 
eral Electric Company controlled 
some of these basic patents. West- 
inghouse controlled others. Still 
others were controlled by the Mar- 
coni Company of England, and 
others were the property of persons 
and corporations who must be name- 
less, since it would require decades of 
adjudication for the courts to deter- 
mine their exact property rights. 

It was because of this situation 
that the Radio Cor- 
poration of Amer- 


wait until these suits were all ad- 
judicated, America for a good many 
years would have no radio industry. 

The demand for sets became so 
great that the manufacturers did not 
wait. Some of them acted with more 
restraint than others, but it was the 
tendency for each to give himself the 
benefit of whatever legal doubt ex- 
isted and to go after immediate pro- 
fits regardless of what the final legal 
reckoning might be. 

It is little wonder, under the cir- 
cumstances, that some manufacturers 
with no rights whatever went blithely 
into the business of manufacturing 
radio sets. With such a market 
beckoning to him, anybody in the in- 
dustry who happened to have a flare 
for profits was likely to take a chance. 

From week to week new companies 
were organized and full page adver- 
tisements in the daily newspapers an- 
nounced their advent, often with pic- 
tures of their “research laboratories,” 
still unbuilt but to be under the direc- 
tion of the famous expert So-and-So. 
Those in the know were likely to rec- 
ognize “So-and-So” as some electri- 
cian with a year’s experience in one 
of the older plants. Undoubtedly the 
radio business was full of “oppor- 
tunities” in that halcyon period—but 
also, undoubtedly, the business 
couldn’t get anywhere. 

Another fact which added to the 
general chaos was that all this busi- 
ness depended upon broadcasting— 
and broadcasting did not pay. If 
broadcasting were to stop, the busi- 
ness would all stop. And yet there 
was no way in which the consumer 
could be made to pay for the enter- 
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tainment which, providing he had a 
receiving set, he could pick up out ot 
the air. 

And so the purpose of forming 
the Radio Corporation of America 
became evident. It made a continued 
radio business possible. There are 
some, of course, who assume that it 
was formed in order. to squelch com- 
petition and draw all the profits into. 
one big till. To such, what actually 
happened is hard to explain, for the 
R. C. A., after it had brought to- 
gether all the basic patentees and was. 
in a position to assert their rights 
against all infringers, did not proceed 
to make war upon competing com- 
panies. It proceeded to make peace 
with them instead. 

Gave Manufacturers 
Use of Basic Patents 

That is the explanation of the re- 
cent patent licensing agreements by 
which twenty-five American com- 
panies have been licensed by the 
Radio Corporation of America to. 
manufacture and sell radio sets cov- 
ered by basic inventions belonging to 
the R. C. A. 

If the Radio Corporation had 
wished to do so, it could legally have 
enjoined such competitive concerns. 
from employing its inventions. Cer- 
tainly it could have brought suit for 
a full accounting against every firm 
which had infringed upon these 
patent rights. What it actually did 
was to invite responsible manufac- 
turers to use these basic inventions 
upon an equitable royalty basis and 
settled its claims for part damages. 
upon liberal terms. 


Why did the Radio Corporation. 
do this? 





ica was formed.- 
Until its formation, 
and for some time 
afterward, the 
legal tangle was so 
complicated that 
manufacturers 
could hardly escape 
infringing upon 
others’ rights. 
Broadcasting was 
on the horizon and 
demand was devel- 
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could manufacture 
these sets complete 
without using in- 
ventions to which 
others held patent 
rights. But even if 
they were willing 
to pay royalties for 
such use, there was 
often a question as 
to whom the royal- 
ties should be paid. 
Suits were brought 
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“We did it be- 
cause it was good 
business,” Mr. Sar- 
noff explained. “It 


required a little 
imagination, _per-- 
haps, to see that 
this was good busi- 
ness—but the radio. 
business is found- 
ed upon an entire- 
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and all future 
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upon our ability to: 





explore. 








“But one mam 








cannot see as much 
as a million. We 
must not only keep: 
our own eyes open 
but we must see to 
it that the eyes of 
the millions are 
kept open too. We 
must put no obsta- 
cles in the way of 
anyone who is will- 
ing to take a con- 








by the score; and 
if America were to 


War or Peace! 


The Navy’s largest broadcasting station at Arlington, 
Va., that can be heard around the world. 


structive attitude 
(Cont. on page 44): 
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‘The Key Men of Industry 


By Herbert N. Casson 


instruction ever written for Foremen by a 
man who has had practical experience. 

There are a few books on Foremanship, not more 
than half-a-dozen, but they are written in bookish 
language by men who are more or less theoretical. 

They may, perhaps, be interesting to presidents, 
but they have certainly not been interesting to Fore- 
men. I have never yet met a Foreman who had heard 
of any of these books. 

As to my own experience, it has been long and 
varied. I have made reports on about 75 factories 
. in Great Britain and about 40 in Canada and the 
United States. 


I have personally given lectures to more than 5,000 
Foremen. During the war, I worked side by side 
with them and formed many lasting friendships. 

In fact, I was for a time a Foreman myself, in my 
earlier days. And I have worked in factories, off 
and on, for more than 25 years. 

Consequently, I think I may fairly say that I am 
not writing as a theorist nor a bookish man, but as 
one whose experience has been gathered in mills, fac- 


T HIS series of articles, I believe, is the first 


Foremen are a class by themselves. Their lives are 
never described in novels. Their biographies are never 
written. No one, in the literary world, ever comes 
into touch with Foremen. 

Yet, in an industrial country like ours the Fore- 
men are the men who bear the heaviest responsibil- 
ities. 

They are the leaders and teachers of millions of 
workers. 


All our hopes of greater output and lower costs 
are based upon the work of these Foremen. 
Our industrial welfare, in a word, is what our 


Foremen make it. They are the Key Men of pro- 
duction, 


We have never appreciated what Foremen can do, 
to promote industrial peace and prosperity. They 
have never appreciated it themselves. 

If these articles can help to raise them to a higher 
status, and to give them a clearer idea of the impor- 
tance of their work and of the way in which it ought 
to be done, they will have served a very useful pur- 
pose. 
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tories and newspaper offices in three countries. 


I venture to say that no one can appreciate the dif- 
ficulties and opportunities of Foreman unless he has 


spent years in mills and factories. 


URING the war, both Great 
DE and America woke up 
to realize the importance of 

the work that is done by foremen. 
When it became necessary to 
speed up output, we had to place the 
whole burden squarely upon the fore- 
men. We discovered then a fact that 
we had not realized before: that the 
foremen are the Key Men of all our 
industries. Both output and quality 
depend more upon the foremen than 
upon any other class of industrialists. 


We had our eyes opened. We 
learned to appreciate foremen. We 
found that the foreman is the one 
man who can put a job through. He 
is the non-talking man who does the 
hardest work in our mills and fac- 
tories. 


The Real Leaders 


The foreman is unpretentious. 
After the war, he received no med- 
als—no honors of any kind. Other 
men, who had done little but talk, 
received praise and decorations. 

The foreman received nothing. He 
was not surprised. He had not ex- 
pected anything. 

But I find that there now is a 
higher appreciation of foremen than 
existed before the war. 

We learned during those terrific 
war years that the foreman is the 
one man who does not strike—who 


is not a profiteer—who thinks more 
of doing his job than of scheming 
for hiss own personal advantage. 

We learned that the foremen are 
the real leaders of the workers. They 
are not theorists. They spend the 
whole day among the workers and 
the machines and the jobs. They 
know far more about manufacturing 
than anyone else does. They know 
the facts, whereas others know only 
what they have been told. 

In recent years, we have found 
out that the only way to reach and 
instruct the rank and file workers is 
through the foremen. 


A worker judges the company by 
his foreman. The foreman is the 
only one that the worker comes into 
contact with. He is the link between 
the workers and the management. 
He makes or destroys the goodwill 
of the workers. 

The feeling of a factory is made 
more by the foreman than by anyone 
else. Whether it is cheerful or 
whether it is sullen, depends most of 
all upon him. Very few executives 
realize this. 

The curious fact about a foreman 
is that he is neither fish, flesh nor 
fowl. He is neither labor nor cap- 
ital. He is neither trained nor un- 
trained. 


His job is a tangle and a confu- 
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sion. He is a central man. He is in 
the middle of all the friction. Every 
morning a foreman bites off more 
than he can chew, and spends the day 
trying to chew it. Every foreman 
knows this. 

There are few books written for 
him and not a single magazine in any 
country. 


There is now a National Associa- 
tion of Foremen in the United States, 
with headquarters at Dayton, Ohio, 
but there is no such organization in 
any European country. 


His Job Is Never Done 


Usually, a foreman is a worker 
promoted. He is self-made, and has 
no training except his own experi- 
ence. He is supposed to know all 
manner of things. He is supposed 
to know about belts, and lubrication, 
and stoking, and the management of 
men, and job-building, and the opera- 
tion of machines and so forth. 

The foremen are the sergeants and 
captains of industry. They are in 
personal charge of the rank and file. 
The high officers are in the rear, 
studying plans. The real work of 
production, like the real fighting in 
time of war, is done by the rank and 
file and the sergeants and the cap- 
tains. 

A foreman has a hundred jobs. 
His work is like that of a mother of 
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° 
ten small children—it is never done. 
Here, for instance, are a few of his 
jobs: 


Supervision of mechanical processes. 

Improvement of working methods. 

Suggestion of new improvements. 

Maintenance and inspection of ma- 
chinery. 

Maintenance of tools and fixtures. 

Keeping up stock of tools. 
‘Supervision of repairs. 

Maintaining safety factors. 

Maintaining labor supply. 

Reducing absence and tardiness. 

Training new workers. 

Securing goodwill of 


workers and_ keeping 
them contented. 
Adjusting _ difficulties 


down to be disheartened plodders. 
They have been goaded and blamed 
until they have become callous. Con- 
tinually they are called to the office. 
They seldom answer back. They feel 
like human pin-cushions. Very few 
foremen are jovial. I have never 
heard of a club called “The Jolly 
Foreman.” 

Far more attention should be paid 
to the point of view of the foreman 
and his suggestions. He should have 
some regular way of sending in his 
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The two main requirements of a 
good foreman, I would venture to 
say, are as follows: 


To know the technique of his 
job; to understand his material 
and his machines. 


To know how to manage his 
workers, so as to induce them 
to do their best for themselves 
and for the company. 

Also, I would say that the 12 main 
duties of foremen are: 


To carry out orders of 
the factory manager. 





between workers. 

Checking absentees and 
filling places. 

Keeping department in 
good condition. 

Training understudies 
for himself and his men. 

Carrying out the policies 
of the company. 

Making reports of un- 
safe conditions. 

Keeping lockers, toilets 
and washroom in repair. 

As you can see, a 
foreman is like a 
doctor. He never 
knows as much as he 
is supposed to know. 
Consequently, he is al- 
ways on his guard. 
He is afraid of being 
shown up. He is non- 
committal. He plays 
safe. He is skilful in 
inventing excuses and 
passing on the blame. 
The nature of his job 
compels him to adopt 
this.attitude. 

A foreman, for in- 
stance, has the right to 
report to one man 
only, not to several. 
In many organiza- 
tions, the foreman is 
under several other 
executives. This is a 
case of bad organiza- 
tion. No foreman can 
know where he stands if he has more 
than one chief. There is sure to be 
confusion and a muddle of orders. 


Executives should not go over a 
foreman’s head and give orders to 
the workers. It destroys the influ- 
ence of the foremen. 


Many foremen, too, are made to 
do too much clerical work. A fore- 
man is not a clerk. While he is be- 
ing a clerk, his department has no 
foreman. It is better to give him 
someone to do his clerical work. 

A foreman is a target for blame. 
He is continually being shot at by 
the sales manager and other execu- 
tives. Naturally, as he supervises 





the actual doing of every job, he gets 
most of the blame. 


I have found hundreds of discour- 
aged foremen. 


They have settled 
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opinions or complaints to the factory 
manager. Very few foremen do this. 

In a conference, they either agree 
or say nothing. Their real opinions 
are very important. They alone know 
the facts as to workers, materials and 
machines. They should be encour- 
aged to speak frankly and not merely 
say what will please the heads of the 
firm. 

Also, in a large, well-organized 
factory, there seems to be no chance 
for a foreman’s initiative. He feels 
himself to be a cog in a big mechan- 
ism. But he is never a cog. He 
should always be encouraged to do 
things on his own. He should orig- 
inate new methods of work—new 
ways of putting the work through. 
He should re-arange his machines, if 
he wishes to do so. He should be 
creative. 


To represent the com- 
pany to the workers. 

To represent the work- 
ers to the company. 

To decide disputes of 
workers. 

To train and supervise 
workers. 

To fit workers to jobs 
and set rates. 

To maintain discipline. 

To promote goodwill. 
and co-operation. 

To protect machinery. 

To maintain quality. 

To increase output. 

To make  improve- 
ments. 


To sum up, a fore- 
man is a man of 
thought and action, 
both. His duty is to 
get things done. 

Frederick W. Tay- 
lor, founder of Sci- 
entific Management, 
summed up the du- 
ties of a foreman in 
the machine shop as 
follows: 

He must be good at 
his trade. 

He must be able to 
read technical data, 
and have sufficient 





work in its finished 
state clearly before 
him. This calls for 
education. 

He must plan ahead 
and see that the right tools and ap- 
pliances are on hand and are used 
correctly. This calls for the ability 
to concentrate. 

He must see that each man keeps 
his work-place clean and in good or- 
der. This calls for a man who is 
naturally orderly himself. 

He must see that each man turns 
out work of the proper quality. This 
calls for judgment and honesty. 

He must see that the men work 
steadily and fast. He should him 
self be a man of energy, ready to 
pitch in. 

He must constantly look ahead to 
see that the parts go to work places 
in their proper’ sequence, and that 
the right job gets to each work-place. 

He must supervise time keeping 
and piece-work rates. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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ILLIAM H. WOODIN, presi- 
dent of the American Car and 
Foundry Company, took Alfred E. 
Smith, soon after his first term in 
office as Governor 
of New York 
State, to a theater 
party and later to 
dinner. 

After the enter- 
tainment, Mr. 
Woodin offered 
to take his guest 
home but. the 
Governor hesitated on the grounds 
that he lived pretty far down on 
Oliver Street, too much of a trip for 
Mr. Woodin at that time of the 
night, when the odors from the near- 
by Fulton Fish Market would be es- 
pecially pungent. But his host in- 
sisted. It was long after midnight 
when they finally arrived at the 
Smith residence. The Governor got 
out and stood- chatting with* Mr. 
Woodin. 

Every few minutes someone would 
pass and call out, “Hello, Al,” and 
the Governor would respond, “Hello, 
Mike,” and “How are you, Tony?” 
as the case might be. Finally Mr. 
Woodin said: 

“Why, Governor, you seem to 
know everybody in this district by 
their first name?” 

“Yes, that’s so. I do know nearly 
everybody down here.” 

“Do they all vote for you?” 

“Yes, they nearly all do,” the Gov- 
ernor replied, “although at the last 
election there was one person who 
voted against me—a woman—and 
she came around the next day and 
apologized. She had made a mis- 
take in making out her ballot.” 


OHN L. LEWIS, president of 

the United Mine Workers of 
America, is waging battle on many 
fronts to maintain what was once 
the most power- 
ful American 
labor union. Com- 
petition of elec- 
tricity, gas and oil 
as fuel has threat- 
ened the reign of 
King Coal. The 
industry is striv- 
ing manfully to 
breast the economic waves that are 
beating in. 

The anthracite collieries, facing 
for the first time the necessity of 
meeting keen competition, recently 
held a meeting at Mt. Carmel, Penn- 
sylvania, where the miners and oper- 
ators decided to bury the hatchet and 
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work together to regain lost markets. 
Union men, coal dealers, even the 
operators, were urged to mount the 
rostrum to tell consumers the folly 
of using a substitute in preference to 
the “natural” fuel. 

President Lewis and his associates 


have become very active. They tell 
a story about the miners’ leader in 
this connection. He was addressing 
a civic group, composed mostly of 
ladies, who apparently preferred 
literary lights to union leaders as 
speakers. After a powerful plea by 
President Lewis for the use of coal 
as fuel—which apparently did not 
set the enthusiasm of the audience on 
fire—the presiding officer, a pretty 
young thing; apologized personally 
to Mr. Lewis. 

“T’m sorry there weren’t more here 
to-night,” she said. “But really you 
know our people are lots more inter- 
ested in things like psychology and 
how to develop personality and all 
that than they are in coal. Now if in 
your discussion of fuel, you could 
only get some sort of sex appeal, it 
might have been different.” 


HOMAS N. DYSART, presi- 
dent of the Industrial Club of 
St. Louis, is of the type of St. 
Louisians that made Lindbergh’s feat 
possible. In ad- 
dition to being a 
sponsor of local 
industry he is al- 
so a bit of a poli- 
tician. The poli- 
tical lightning 
struck him in a 
peculiar way. 
When he left 
school he went to a_ small 





law 
town in Missouri to practice with 


his uncle. About 
of the voters were Republicans 
and they had elected Republican 
town officials for about ‘wenty years. 
His uncle, however, was a Democrat, 
and although Mr. Dysart had never 
aligned himself with either party, 
when he was away from town the 
Democrats nominated him for police 
judge. He was pursuaded to let his 
name remain on the ballot mainly be- 
cause he thought there was no 
chance whatever of a Democrat being 
elected. 

Shortly before Election Day he 
was visited by a committee from the 
Ladies’ Civic Improvement League 
soliciting a donation for their cause. 
In fun he asked them whether they 
would rather have a small subscrip- 
tion at once or his first month’s 
salary as police judge. They took 


90 per cent. 









member of their league working for 
the chance. Then they got every 
him and he was elected by four votes. 
And they received $75, all that the 
newly elected police judge got for 
his month’s labor, the largest con- 
tribution of the year. 

Remarking on this lucky windfall 
for a young lawyer, Mr. Dysart 
said: “It proves that it pays to have 
the ladies working for you.” 


ASO ROBLES is twenty-odd 

miles from San Luis Obispo, 
California, the leather port men- 
tioned in “Two Years Before the 
Mast.” It is the 
center for pure- 
bred Hampshire 
pigs—that is, the 
black pig with the 
white _ brassiere. 
It is also the Win- 
ter training quar- 
ters of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates and 
the home of Paderewski. So pigs, 
Pirates and Paderewski put Paso 
Robles prominently on the map. 

Next to Poland the great pianist 
loves America best.-- This was illus- 
trated once on shipboard when he 
was returning to this country soon 
after he had resigned as Premier of 
Poland. He was lying in a deck 
chair trying to forget the troubles 
of war torn Europe when a black- 
eyed, golden haired little girl—about 
seventeen—passed and repassed the 
great man’s chair gazing worship- 
fully at that fine shaggy old head, 
which'seemed a part of the sea’s gray 
grandeur. Each time she came a bit 
closer to the fringe of her idol’s 
steamer rug but she couldn’t get up 
her courage to speak—she just 
smiled. That was enough for Pad- 
erewski, and thereafter they prome- 
naded together daily, she but five feet 
high and golden and he over six, his 
gray locks fluttering in the breeze. 

“Before we land, you must play 
for me,” she urged. But the great 
master only smiled. 

The last night on shipboard she 
asked Madame Paderewski to per- 
suade him to play just once. But the 
woman, who stood by her genius 
husband during all his long devotion 
to art and duty, shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “my husband 
knows only one song nowadays.” 

“What’s that?” 

Madame looked affectionately at 
the tall, stooping figure and the tired, 
sad eyes. 

“My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” she 
said. 














M I my brother’s keeper? 
It was’a murderer who first 
asked the question. 
He asked it in an attempt 
¥ to create an alibi. 
He used it in an effort to 





ie switch the argument from the 


main issue. 

He attempted to get away 
from the cold truth and raise a heated sociological 
discussion. 

But Cain could not avoid the plain fact that he 
had murdered his brother Abel, because he was 
jealous of his power and envious of his success. 

There are men to-day who are denying that they 
are their brothers’ keepers. 

But according to all the rules of God and man they 
are their brothers’ murderers. 

This may seem like a brutal statement, but let 
us examine a few facts. It should be borne in mind 
that not all murderers use “gats” and daggers. For 
example, it is quite as possible to murder a little 
child with a rotten tenement as it is to choke it to 
death at once—and perhaps the latter treatment would 
be a bit more humane, for it might save the child 
many a month of agony and distress. 

For a great corporation to use cheap coal without 
any attempt to consume the smoke, with the result 
that the smoke hangs like a devastating pall in the 
skies, not only shutting out the light, filling the homes 
of the neighborhood with filthy dirt, and discouraging 
attempts to keep the house clean, but denying little 
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children the life-giving qualities which can come only 
through the sun, is just plain murder. 

To erect as a speculation, poorly-constructed tene- 
ments, so faulty that they will soon collapse, carrying 
the dwellers to destruction, is murder. 

For business concerns to maintain dark, dirty 
shacks for their employees, giving them practically no 
attention and denying them even the commonest con- 
veniences—no sewers, no water, no sanitary facilities 
—with the result that those who live in them are 
easily subject to disease, is murder. 


When an Employer 
Fails in His Plain Duty 


When a factory owner fails to make adequate pro- 
vision for escape from fire, when he refuses to supply 
even the minimum of safety devices, he is at heart 
a murderer. 

When merely in order to add to his profits, a manu- 
facturer uses impure materials and sells them for 
pure food, causing people to become sick and to die, 
that manufacturer is a murderer. 

When a manufacturer of patent medicines falsely 
makes claims for his products, using fake testimon- 
ials, through which the hopes of invalids are raised, 
but which medicine either prevents the patient from 
securing adequate medical treatment or actually re- 
sults in physical deterioration, he is a murderer. 

When a concern sells worthless stocks and bonds, 
knowing them to be valueless, and induces widows 
and others to invest their life’s savings in them, caus- 
ing them finally to become poverty-stricken and 
helpless, unable to purchase food and clothing and 
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otherwise to take care of themselves, producing sick- 
ness and death, such fakers are murderers. 

Any -business man who makes another man’s ne- 
cessity ‘his opportunity to mulct him; any employer 
of labor who pays less than a living wage at the 
same’ time enriching himself through the poverty of 
his employees; any capitalist who becomes wealthy 
while those who work for him have their lives threat- 
ened on account of occupational diseases, which he 
might remedy if he would, not only fails in becoming 
his brother’s keeper, but actually becomes his broth- 
er’s murderer. 

Failure to Save Life 
Equally a Guilty Act 

More. Not. only may a man deprive his brother 
of his life through sins of commission, but because of 
sins of omission he may be equally guilty. This is a 
plain teaching of religion. The man who misses 
opportunities for broadening and brightening lives, 
thus being neglectful of the chance to save life; is a 
crimir al. 


Many of those who deny that they are their broth- 
ers’ keepers will piously join in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer, totally ignorant of the fact that no man can 
pray this prayer for himself alone. From the very 
beginning it is a social prayer. It is addressed not to 
“My Father” but to “Our Father.” There is not a 
single “I” or “my” in the entire prayer. Let us look 
at a few of its petitions: 


Our Father Who art in heaven, 

Hallowed be Thy name. 

Thy kingdom come; 

Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread; 

Forgive us our trespasses ; 

Lead us not into temptation. 


This prayer does not request God to 
“Give me this day my daily bread,” but 
to “Give us this day our daily bread.” 
It does not say “Forgive me my tres- 
passes,” but “Forgive us our tres- 
passes,” not “Lead me into temptation,” 
but “Lead us not into temptation.” 

“T will not see thy face except thy 
brother be with thee” may be literally ap- 
plied to men when they come into the pres- 
ence of God with this petition on their lips. 

One of its most important petitions is that God’s 
kingdom may come on earth “as it is in heaven.” 
This “kingdom” implies a social order in which all 
men are brothers, just as does the phrase “Our 
Father.” 


Any man who uses the petition “Give us this day 
our daily bread” simply cannot refuse his brother the 
food to sustain life. If the spirit of this petition were 
literally carried out, it would solve the labor problem. 
At any rate, there would be no more discussion as to 
a living wage. The whole theory of economic and 








time to begin than at Christmas time. 


By Charles Stelzle 


industrial distribution lies involved in this petition. 
It represents a prayer league of brothers seeking one 
another’s advantage through a just system of produc- 
tion and distribution. 


To have our own faults and sins forgiven upon 
the same basis “as we forgive those who’ trespass 
against us” would unquestionably enlarge our con- 
ception of our responsibility and concern for our 
“brothers.” 

To petition the Almighty to “lead us not into 
temptation” and to “deliver us from evil” simply 
sweeps off the decks every possible implication of 
taking advantage of our “brother.” But not only 
does it imply this negative attitude—it demands a 
positive and constructive concern. In other words, 
it actually means that we are our brothers’ keepers 
in a very real sense. It means that we cannot permit 
anything to endure which will either lead our brother 
astray or cause him to suffer from any evil. 


No Man Can Fight 
Evil Single-handed 


It not only implies, in the matter of sickness, for 
example, that we shall use welfare methods which will 
keep our brothers from ill-health, but that we shall 
seek to find the cause of sickness and try to prevent 
it. Instead of fighting typhoid with doctors and 
nurses chiefly, we shall employ chemists and inspec- 
tors and bacteriologists. We shall go to the reser- 
voirs, the market places, the dairies, the drains, be- 
ginning our preventive work there. 

We know the futility of a man fighting single- 
handed against the diseases which may attack the 
health of his body. It is only as we realize that we 
are our brothers’ keepers that we shall work unitedly, 
not only for our self-preservation, but 
for others. 

No social or economic evil can stand 
against the Lord’s Prayer. 

As we consider its implications we 
must either cease using this prayer or we 
must become our brothers’ keeper. We 
must pray it without mockery. And when 
enough of us do so, we shall help to usher 
in the kingdom of God, which is based 
upon a common brotherhood of man. 


The Christmas season is a good time to put all this 
into practice. It’s spirit makes the whole world kin. 
It is a time when barriers of class and creed break 
down. It is then that we understand more 1 ane the 
meaning of goodwill to man. 


This apeeit is directly antagonistic to the old “master 
and man” attitude—the belief that certain of us are 
blue-blooded, aristocratic, dominant, while the rest are 
clods, too far removed from the elect to marereinne 4 or 
appreciate the finer things. 


Let’s give the other man a chance—there’s 1 no , petea 
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Speeds Freight 


Philadelphia Plan Distributes 
Goods as Post Office Delivers 
Plan Eases 
Congestion, Feeds Railroads 


Mail — Radial 


ISTRIBUTION is_ recog- 
nized by transportation ex- 
perts as a weakness still to 

be remedied in our business sys- 
tem. Waste in time and money at 
the end of the railroad haul, street 
congestion in metropolitan areas, 
accidents due to careless drivers, 
and chaos in delivery of packages 
and freight, make this the weak- 
est link in the chain. 


A plan which has been in opera- 
tion in Philadelphia for over a 
year, that applies co-ordination 
and mass movement to city haul- 
ing, has focused attention on a 
scientifically organized store door 
and house door delivery. 

The establishment there of the 
first units of a network of stations, 
by the National Freight and De- 
livery Company, has reduced by 
cne-half the number of trucks 
formerly used by the consolidated 
companies. Ninety per cent. of the 
wholesale produce delivery, 85 per 
cent. of the leather transport and 
75 per cent. of the wholesale but- 
ter and egg distribution is in this 
company’s hands. 





By Harry Goldberg 











In addition to freight 
haulage the company 
is making package de- 
livery within the su- 
burban limits of the Philadelphia 
shopping district. 

The number of packages carried 
is between forty and fiity million 
pieces a year. From April 19, 1926, 
to April 6, 1927, only 121 claims 
for damage, spoilage or less were 
brought to the company and these 
totaled only $2,200. The company 
is saving one-third in insurance 
premiums because of its method of 
operation. 

The plan is sponsored by W. W. 
Light who has had twenty years 
experience in the automotive and 
transportation fields. He has op- 
erated a large delivery business in 
Philadelphia, has worked as .7n- 
sulting engineer for departmen. 
stores in Philadelphia and New 
York, has been an expert for the 
largest taxicab corporation and 
assisted in solving parcel 
post delivery problems. 
Mr. Light is president of 
the National Freight and 


Jumble of old- 

time vehicles, 

Quincy Mar- 
ket, Boston 
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First truck to 
pass through 
Hudson vehicu- 

lar tunnel 


Delivery Company, which is put- 
ting science in trucking. 

His plan reduces street conges- 
tion and speeds up delivery. Its 
complete development may solve 
railroad terminal problems, return 
to the rails traffic which the motor 
truck has taken away, remove 
heavy truck traffic from the high- 
ways and restrict motor delivery 
to its natural sphere, as a co-opera- 
tor, and not a competitor of the 
railroads. 

“We are making no attempt to 
swallow the entire city haulage 
business at one gulp,” said Mr. 
Light in explanation. “The Pub- 
lic: Service Commission of Penn- 






International Newsreel 













sylvania grant- 
ed us a certifi- 
cate as a com- 
mon_ carrier. 
Until that time 
we had been operating 
as contract carrier like 
the companies which we 
consolidated. Starting with seven 
truck companies we are absorbing the 
business of others as our research 
and engineering departments find it 
desirable for us to add them. 
“There are about 3,000 individ- 
uals and companies acting as car- 
riers in the metropolitan district. 
Of these only about 300 show any 
profit. Any man can buy a truck 
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on time and be a contract carrier. 
The commission has no control 
over them. Many carry no in- 
surance. They have no set routes 
or schedules of trips or rates. The 
result is a very high rate of turn- 
over in the business, immense 
waste, duplication, loadless trucks 
and avoidable congestion. 

“We are increasing the average 
{oad on a truck from 40 per cent. 





































Consolidated, 
trucking lines 
radiating to 
suburbs from 
heart of Phila- 
delphia 
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as shown by engineering 
studies to 60 per cent. and cut- 
ting in half the number of 
trucks on the street. 

“Small trucks are used to 
pick up cases or packages 
from business houses or 
freight stations. These | 
trucks work on_ schedules 
and unload at our transfer sta- 
tions. Where one of our trucks 
moves along a block, loading or 
unloading from door to door, there 
may be five or a dozen trucks of 
competing companies operating in 
the same street. Our truck goes 
to a transfer station, unloads and 
takes another route. At the trans- 
fer station the merchandise is 
sorted and loaded into bigger 
trucks suitable for longer hauls 


«( A 


into the suburban stations ten, 
twenty or forty miles away. At 
the suburban stations the full 
load is broken and small units de- 
livered to the customer’s door. 
“Here we have continuous re- 
sponsibility of the carrier, efficient 
and complete use of the automo- 
tive unit, the least number of 
vehicles employed in the most con- 
gested portions of the city and 


quick and reliable delivery. . 


While we have concentrated 
upon perfecting the system 
and paid little attention to 
volume, busi- 
ness in one 
month totaled 
$75,000. What 
this figure means 
can be realized 


oh WTOWN 


Below—Traf- 
fic tie - up, 
Strand, Lon- 
don — Trucks 
and teams 
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by comparison with the largest in- 
dividual company whose business 
last year totaled .$55,000.” 


_ Mr. Light’s company has a paid- 
in capital of $1,000,000 and $4,000,- 
000 additional authorized as it be- 
comes necessary for use. In one 
section independent company sta- 
tions taken over totaled thirty-two. 
When the freight company’s engi- 
neers completed their job, there were 
only ten left. Two-thirds of the 
items of rent, staff and other over- 
head, was cut out. 


“What is the most difficult job 


you have done,” Mr. Light was 
asked. 


“The most chaotic delivery sys- 
tem has been in the produce line,” 
he replied. “With 15 per cent. of 
the equipment serving this trade 
we are doing 85 per cent. of the 
hauling. Obstruction by the other 
85 per cent. of the vehicles makes 
impossible a complete solution of 
this problem. 


“Here is the situation. Perish- 
able vegetables come into the sta-. 
tion at 30th and Market Street, 
from 45,000 to 50,000 freight car 
loads each year. When the freight 
is unloaded, car-lot buyers, stand- 
ing in front of their offerings, sell 
parts of carloads to wholesalers. 
There is a scramble for this haul- 
truck line begins to form, for 
truck line begins to form for 
wholesalers are eager to get their 
purchases down to the Dock Street 
market, four miles away, as early 
as possible. 


“They often give their tickets, 
showing purchases, to the men 
with vehicles already at the plat- 
form, hoping to get quick delivery. 
The men with the tickets rush 
around taking a dozen crates of 
strawberries from one pile, per- 
haps two dozen crates of celery 
from another and grabbing bas- 
kets of spinach from a third. 
Others with only one ticket remain 
trying to get a full load. In the 
confusion some take more than is 
alloted by their tickets. The loss 
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to car-lot buyers is from $500,000 
to $750,000 a year. 

“Then comes the problem of 
getting a loaded truck out of the 
yard. It often. takes three hours, 
after loading, to deliver at Dock 
Street. While we have made an 
improvement we are unable to or- 
ganize fully on account of the 
large number of small haulers. 
Otherwise we could run in trucks 
as needed, keep a traffic way open 
and deliver to Dock Street within 
20 minutes. 


Jam Halts Deliveries 


“A .similar situation exists in 
Dock Street where incoming 
trucks mingle with those bidding 
for deliveries from wholesaler to 
retailer. We have begun to clean 
up that situation.” 

Mr. Light gave an example of 
improved general delivery through 
the network to outlying stations. 

“Developments on our Norris- 
town line,” he said, “indicate what 
will happen everywhere. We ab- 
sorbed a good trucking concern 
there and made its owner manager 
of that division. This is a policy 
we always follow as these men 
have the experience and the ability 
to build up business as a rule. One 
of our problems is to arrange these 
routes so that the big transfer 
truck will be full on both ends of 
the round trip. As the run to 
suburbs is often through purely 
residential sections, full utilization 
of. truck capacity is not always 
possible on the return trip. 

“However, on the Norristown 
route, I soon noticed that the re- 
turn loads were beginning to ex- 
ceed those going out. I asked the 
superintendent for an explanation. 
Big industrial plants were trans- 
ferring to our service, he told me. 
They had always refused to give 
their hauling to small companies 
because of their lack of responsi- 
bility. With a big organization, 
scheduled trips and assurance of 
care and speed, they are disposing 
of their own trucks. 

“Thus our unified service not 
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Biggest marine shipping vista in the world, West Street, New York City 


only consolidates existing systems, 
eliminating duplication, but it ends 
waste where industrial plants had 
only a one-way haul, often half- 
loaded or empty on the return trip. 

“On the Downingtown route 
there are fifty-six trucks making 
one round trip each day between 
Central Philadelphia and interven- 
ing towns. When we organize this 
route we will have only fourteen 
trucks in service; three large ones 
making three round trips each, 
daily, and eleven smaller ones tak- 
ing the merchandise from the 
break-down stations along the 
route for local delivery. 

“The number of units operating 
eventually will be cut to one-fourth 
of the present total and only three 
of the original fifty-six will drive 
through the congested parts of 
town. 

“In hauling leather, one of our 
trucks takes the place of five or 
ten doing the same job at freight 





W. W. Light, 
President of National Freight and by the motor truck and which 
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stations. Along Third Street, 
where the leather trade is centered, 
our truck drops hides from door to 
door. 


“One of our trucks was loading 
leather for distribution to an out- 
lying section while half a dozen 
rival trucks were scrambling for 
package delivery. Our driver sug- 
gested we could save the firm de- 
lay and confusion if all the stuff 
was sent in one truck to our trans- 
fer station and then sorted for de- 
livery. They tried it. This com- 
pany is one of our best customers 
and gives us 2,500 packages a 
month. 


Theft Covered by Insurance 


“While speed and frequent de- 
livery are important reasons for 
our growth, our responsibility for 
goods is also a factor in persuad- 
ing shippers to use our service. 
We have every insurance covering 
the transportation of goods. Our 
premiums run to $60,000 a year. 
Our drivers are especially picked 
and bonded. All our men are 
skilled and trained. 

“We do all our loading and un- 
loading inside our own stations so 
that there is no scattering of boxes 
and packages on sidewalks and no 
street congestion from vehicles be- 
ing loaded. Transfer station equip- 
ment includes a moving belt from 
which the packages are sorted. 
The dispatcher knows where every 
truck is at any time. 

“Periodical inspection of equip- 
ment prevents break-downs, the 
complaint department traces all 
complaints and the claims depart- 
ment attends to compensation for 
losses.” 

Mr. Light was asked to give the 
relation of his scheme to railroad 
freight systems. 

“This company is not a competi- 
tor of the railroads and does not 
wish to compete with them,” he 
answered. “Our method requires 
the return to the railroads of haul- 
age which has been taken away 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Lhe Farmer 


Economic Waste 
In Cost of $2 to 
Distribute $1 of 
Food He Raises 


ARMING is not 
H profitable and 

unfortunately 
many of the reme- 
dies proposed make 
the situation worse 
rather than better. 

Some people are 
unwilling to concede 
that. farming is a business. Never- 
theless, farming is subject to the 
same laws as any other business. 
There are only two ways in which 
the farmer’s financial condition can 
be remedied; by helping him to cut 
operating expenses, and by helping 
him to increase his income. 

It is rather amusing to a person 
familiar with farming to read the 
numerous theories advanced for the 
betterment of the farmer’s condition 
written by press agents living in 
large cities and published in leading 
newspapers and magazines. Not- 
withstanding all this interesting 
propaganda, the fact remains that the 
farmers in the United States to-day 
are more intelligent, more progres- 
sive and more skillful in their 
methods than they ever were. Fur- 
ther, the soil is in better condition 
and has greater capacity for produc- 
tion than it has ever had. 

Farmers, with the exception of the 
incompetents, have not been failing 
through the lack of industry, or skill. 
Economic conditions have not per- 
mitted the farm budget to balance. 

The farmer is obliged to meet the 
following increased expenses: Labor, 
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An American Sugar Beet Field in Utah 


By James M. Witherow 


taxes, railroad rates, cost of machin- 
ery and supplies. 

Mass production in farming, as in 
other industries, requires skilled 
labor. This has been diverted by the 
prosperity of manufacturing and 
business, and left farming much im- 
paired. The constant drift from the 
farm to the city has been apparent. 

Thirty years ago, in auditing 
farming operations, I discovered that 
labor ran about 50 per cent. of the 
operating costs. Tractors and high- 
powered machinery have reduced 
that proportion somewhat. But 
rarely do I find the labor costs less 
than 40 per cent. of the gross ex- 
penditure for the year. Nowhere is 
there the waste from misguided ef- 
forts and drifting so large as in ag- 
ricultural labor. Employment is 
seasonable. Men drift from farm to 
farm, and from community to com- 
munity seeking jobs without accurate 
or reliable knowledge of where work 
can be obtained, burning up their 
savings in living expenses while in 
the quest of a job. 

Golden harvest in a Saskatche- 


wan wheat field 
Courtesy Canadian National Railways 
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Demands Relief 


Sugar Beets May 
Have to Replace 
Wheat Undersold 
by British Pools 


I was chairman of 
the labor committee of 
my county to assist 
saving the crops that 
helped to win the 
war. I picked the 
hard working men 
and placed them with 
the most desirable 
farmers, taking pains to have the 
local banks guarantee their wages. 
That Fall we had no strikes, although 
there were many elsewhere. The 
work went on to the satisfaction of 
both laborers and farmers. In 
checking up we found the unit cost 
of our labor was much less than that 
of outside areas, and that the farm 
hands had had steady employment. 
They were satisfied for wages were 
paid promptly at the close of each 
If the Government established 
employment offices in local agricul- 
tural centers, instead of in large 
cities, kept current rates for wages 
posted for workers to determine the 
rates from reliable sources, and put 
agents in charge who knew the char- 
acter and standing of employers to 
see that the men got justice, the cost 
of labor would be materially reduced, 
the working men would receive more 
money and agricultural costs would 
be greatly reduced in that one item. 

There are few farming communi- 
ties where taxes are not at least 200 
per cent. higher than before the war. 
In many places they are confiscatory 
not only of rents and income, but 
of the capital value of the farm. 
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I am advi$ed of a road assess- 
ment in Iowa amounting to $45 
per acre upon the farms adjoining, 
in addition to other taxes for public 
services. In one prosperous State, I 
find, the total amount of taxes paid, 
amounts to 10 per cent. of the as- 
sessed valuation of the entire State. 
In some localities the amount of 
taxes exceeds any possible rental 
value of the lands, and in many 
places, the lands are either abandoned 
or relinquished to mortgagees. 


Many of these taxes were imposed 
over the opposition of the land own- 
ers and farmers by “uplifters” for 
purposes, which brought little econ- 
omic value to the farmers. In nearly 
all instances, the amounts levied were 
much beyond any possible benefits, 
which the farmers could derive, thus 
cutting into the cash reserves of the 
thrifty. 


Cannot Escape Taxes 


It is very difficult to find an effec- 
tive remedy for high taxes once pub- 
lic improvements are made. When 
school houses and other public build- 
ings are erected, they must be main- 
tained, and when bonds are issued, 
the interest must be paid and pro- 
vision made for the ‘retirement of 
the principal. All of these matters 
constitute a burden upon the future, 
which cannot be cured by any present 
economy. Many of these excess tax 
loads were voted at the instance of 
designing contractors and others. 
Many were voted by persons, who 
intended the taxes to be paid by 
someone else. 


The load is much heavier propor- 
tionately in the country than in the 
cities. If a tenant does not like the 
tax levies of one community, he can 
easily move to another one, but the 
landowner cannot move his land 
around to evade the assessor. It re- 
mains constantly under the load. 


The Federal government had no 
direct control over local tax levied, 
but it can regulate the sale of public 


A “Dirt” Farmer’s View 


MR. WITHEROW, writer 
of this article for FORBES, 
lives in the Red River Valley, 
of Minnesota. The valley lies 
in the wheat belt but the 
farmers there raise large quan- 
tities of potatoes, corn, feed 
crops and live stock as well. 
His practical acquaintance of 
the need of the farmer “is 
drawn from the farmer’s can- 
celled checks rather than aca- 
demic theories.” 

Both as a man who was con- 
sulted by the Business Men’s 
Commission on Agriculture and 
from his wide knowledge of 
British legislation to stimulate 
agriculture, Mr. Witherow has 
something to add to the dis- 
cussion. 
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Business Men Outline Revival of Agriculture 


HE report of the Business Men’s Commission on Agriculture, 

a body created by the National Industrial Conference Board 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States with Charles 
Nagel, of St. Louis, chairman, is important because it focusses 
attention on agriculture as a national problem. 

These business men, recognizing the state of agriculture is of 
grave national concern, with more farmers year after year fail- 
ing to secure a return equivalent to that of city dwellers, have 
adopted recommendations more fundamental than any suggested 
in the McNary-Haugen bill. Briefly summarized, they are: 

1. Gradual tariff adjustment, to equalize more nearly the bene- 
fits between agriculture and manufacturing. 

2. A Federal Farm Board to stabilize farm prices and produc- 
tion, the government to participate, but not to hold a controlling 


interest. 


3. Better utilization of land through an endowed National 


Agricultural Foundation. 


4. Revision of state and local taxes; relinquishment of the 
general property tax to local governing units. 
5. Strengthening the rural banking system; lowering of inter- 


est rates for short time credit. 


6. Revision of freight rates to benefit farmers in central and 


southern states. 


7. Development of the Missippi waterway system, the Great 
Lakes-to-Ocean route and flood control. 


8. Co-operative efforts to reduce production costs and market 


losses. 


securities and it can appoint commis- 
sions composed of men. removed 
from the local influences and pre- 
judices before whom a showing of 
the public necessity for securities 
must be made before the right to a 
license would be permitted. This 
would remove the possibilities of the 
lack of good judgment on part of 
emotional “uplifters” and promoters, 
and it would tend to limit the amount 
of public obligations to the capacity 
of the local community to pay with- 
out confiscation. 


Living Expense Excessive 


Living expenses upon farms, while 
no higher than in industry, are very 
much higher than they have ever 
been, and constitute a considerable 
overhead upon farm _ operations. 
Farm housekeepers reduce food costs 
by the use of home grown products. 
Nevertheless, changes of appetite 
and taste compel the purchase of out- 
side supplies. Army surgeons per- 
formed a public service in establish- 
ing a dietical scale in army rations. 
There is an opportunity to serve the 
public in establishing a definite basis 
of farm rations whereby an ample 
diet for heavy outdoor work would 
be provided. Soups and salad courses 
prescribed by domestic science, would 
have to be eliminated, and more at- 
tention given to the proper prepara- 
tion of bread, potatoes, meats and 
filling desserts, the fundamental diet 
for a farm worker. Better cooks 
would make farm food more palat- 
able, would attract labor and re- 
duce waste. 


The possibility of increasing the 


income of farms, presents unusual 
complexity. The consumer consid- 
ers the price of food too high and de- 
sires a reduction, rather than an in- 
crease. Our commodities may be 
divided roughly into two classes: 
Secondary products consumed in the 
domestic markets, garden vegetables, 
potatoes and most fruits, major prod- 
ucts sold and converted into money 
abroad, constituting our principal 
exports. These consist mainly of 
wheat, rye, corn, barley, rice, cotton 
and meats. 


Most exports we sell in Europe 
with Great Britain as our principal 
customer. Here we are confronted 
with the competition of the British 
Colonies, with larger acres of virgin 
soil, lower labor and other costs and 
but nominal taxes. These colonial 
governments have generously sub- 
sidized agriculture, affording a much 
more favorable opportunity to farm- 
ers than in the United States. 

Tariff Hits Farmers 

We are confronted by the econ- 
omic laws of exchange acting upon 
the market prices of goods exported 
from one country to another. British 
goods cost, under the American 
tariff, $1,600 for $1,000 worth of 
merchandise put through the custom 
houses of the United States to pay 
for our food products. The same 


merchandise, put through the custom 
houses in Canada, costs $1,250, leav- 
ing a balance of $350 to invest in 
Canadian food products in return for 
exported British merchandise. In 
Australia and South Africa the ex- 
change differential is 
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gvorable to the British. This ac- 
cunts largely for the fact that the 
rice index of the American farmer 
is only 126, because the American 
farmer must sell his surplus com- 
modities abroad in face of this com- 
etition, often without realizing the 
cost of production. 

It is not possible for the American 
farmer to expect to persuade the 
British colonists to raise their prices 
for the benefit of the American 
farmer nor is it possible for him to 
persuade the industrial protectionist 
to adopt free trade to create a greater 
purchasing power of the European 
nations in this country. Therefore, 
it is necessary for him to secure re- 
lief through an increase of price and 
improvement of the domestic market, 
and stabilization of the exportable 
surplus as far as possible. 

A statement has been made on the 
floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, that the products of the Amer- 
ican farmer are sold for thirty bil- 
lions of dollars a year to the ultimate 
consumer, while the farmer himself 
only receives ten billions. Thus it 
costs two dollars to distribute one 
dollar’s worth of food. 

This economic waste is appalling, 
and is the greatest waste in our 
economic life. It is a problem, which 
deserves serious attention, both of 
legislators and businessmen. Ware- 
house commission men charged as 
much to haul potatoes from Chicago 
railroad yards to the retailer, as the 
farmer and the railroad received for 
raising the potatoes, sorting, sacking, 
loading and delivering them with all 
charges paid at the door of the Chi- 
cago warehouse. The same condi- 
tion prevails in all large cities. 

The most effective remedy must 
be to cut out the unnecessary cost of 
distribution, which robs the farmer 
of his share of the consumer’s dollar. 


Calls for Sugar Tariff 


Sugar can be more extensively 
produced upon the farms, provided 
adequate protection is given in the 
tariff. We import 70 per cent. of 
our sugar from Cuba upon the basis 
of a tariff of $1.76. per cwt. The 
northern wheatlands have shown 
themselves well adapted to the 
production of sugar beets. With a 
tariff of about 5 cents per pound, 
sufficient beets could easily be grown 
to supply the entire domestic market 
of the United States. 


About five million acres, now de-: 


voted to the growing of wheat and 
other small grains, diverted to sugar 
beets would tend to reduce the sur- 
plus of these crops, and distribute 
some $250,000,000 among workers 
engaged in the growing of the sugar 
beets, and $100,000,000 in the re- 
fining and distributing of the prod- 
uct. A remedy of this kind would 
produce very beneficial results. 
Price stabilization is a difficult and 
complicated problem. Subsidies have 
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Editorials | 





The auto race is now on! The 
betting, in inner circles; favors Gen- 


eral Motors. 


* * 


A good job is a good thing to 
hold on to just now. 
e ¢ 2 


Prepare to hustle for 1928 busi- 


ness. 


* * * 


A prediction: Good oil shares will 
be higher by next December. 
. + @ 


Looks as if Coolidge has definitely 
kicked over the traces. 
* ok x 
The outlook for the striking coal 
miners looks blacker than ever. 


. = & 
Don’t overspeculate. 
. £8 


The able who advertise usually 
are the winners these days. 
x x x 
Reparation Agent Gilbert’s warn- 
ing to Germany not to overspend was 
needed. Germany is not yet out of 
the financial woods. 
* x 


Gold exports need occasion no con- 
cern. 


* 


-_ 
Sugar looks cheap. 
* * x 


Will Congress please dam floods 
and oratory? 
* + 
Instalment buying has tamed down 
—fortunately. 


* 


Are you accumulating money ready 
to take advantage of bargains should 
they arise in Wall Street? 

x * * 


Canada, happily, is prospering. 
x Ok Ox 


Business could stand substantial 
tax reduction. So could the Treas- 
ury. 

* * 

N.Y. Stock Exchange seats touch 

$300,000. Speculation? 
* * x 


* 


Auto buying by farmers should 
soon break all records. 
* 6.5 
Republican Presidential race: 
Hoover, first; Dawes, second; 
Hughes and Lowden in the rear. 
¢ + ¢ 
Public Service of N. J. has raised 
one-third of all new capital in the 
last three years from customers. Ex- 
cellent! 


x * x 
Rubber doesn’t look dear. 
* *k x 


Mellon’s proposal that all U. S. 
Treasury securities be wholly tax- 
exempt should be adopted. 

> = <6 


Tariff revision would be untimely. 
. 8 © 
Now Jersey is to probe Investment 
Trusts, following New York. Not 
astonishing in view of recent hap- 
penings. 
a 
Have you planned a Merry Christ- 
mas for your employees? 








rarely proven to be successful 
remedies. Notwithstanding these 
theories, the fact remains that in the 
British Colonies and in Brazil, price 
stabilization schemes have been very 
successful. Australia, as a result of 
its successful operation, has voted to 
extend the Patterson Stabilization 
Law for three years. The success of 
these theories seem to be based upon 
the ability of a large volume of prod- 
uct in strong hands to create a seller’s 
market rather than being obliged to 
follow the dictation of a buyer’s 
market. These measures keep a bet- 
ter control over buying demand, by 
restricting sales when the market is 
in a weakened condition. 


Protect the U. S. Farmer 


The American farmer is entitled 
to the same consideration from his 
country that the producers of other 
countries receive from theirs. Inas- 


much as the depression of agriculture 
weakens the commercial stability of 
the entire country, industry should 
be willing to give sympathetic con- 
sideration to the proposals of the 
farmers for their own relief. 


The farmers have supported the 
manufacturers’ protective tariff, even 
though it put the manufactured prod- 
ucts they had to buy at higher 
price levels. The manufacturers owe 
to the farmers the obligation of re- 
ciprocity in the time of need. 

There can be no panacea, either 
political or economic, which will 
remedy all the farmers’ ills. The 
most hopeful method is co-operation 
of business and agricultural, within 
their respective spheres. The busi- 
nessmen can do more than any others 
to minimize the overhead created by 
the excessive costs of distribution. 
The farmers ought to be permitted, 
without interference, to reduce their 
costs of production. The object 
should be to transmit a greater por- 
tion of the prices paid by the ultimate 
consumer to the producer and to re- 
duce the costs of production. By 
this plan there is a possibility of 
reaching a point where the farmer’s 
budget will balance on the profit, 
rather than on the debit side. The 
result will be general prosperity, both 
for business and agricultural, the 
desire of every good citizen. 
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“With all thy Getting, Get Understanding ” 


act and Eccles 


By B. C. 


Are business men their brothers’ keeper? Charles 
Stelzle, who has done more perhaps than any other man 
in America to co-operate with workers and employers to 
bring about better understanding and to raise the status 


of wage earners, pointedly asks that 
ARE BUSINESS 


MEN THEIR question elsewhere in this isssue. He 
eseae aptly observes that the original asker 


of the question, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” was a murderer. In our last issue, Owen D. 
Young, head of an organization employing a hundred 
thousand workers, urged, in effect, that America’s busi- 
ness leaders must more and more recognize that they are 
their brothers’ keeper, that they must prepare themselves 
to accept heavier responsibilities towards society, that 
they must not be actuated only by selfish motives even 
though such motives may be strictly honest. 

Can religion and business mix? Is it practicable to 
blend them? Should religion, should the principles of 
religion, be observed in the daily workaday affairs of 
life? 

Forses wants to find out how business men themselves 
feel towards these questions. How do you feel? Have 
the fundamentals of religion a place in the market place, 
the counting house, the factory? Can business success be 
won without losing sight of the Golden Rule? Are the 
things taught on Sunday impossible of consistent applica- 
tion during the other six days of the week? Is it feasible 
for a faithful adherent to the essence of religion to be- 
come a millionaire and a large employer? 


Answers to these questions from practical men of 
affairs, given frankly, fully, fearlessly, will be sincerely 
welcomed by thousands of business men, and if the 
answers prove preponderantly on one side or the other, 
they cannot fail to exercise important influence on this 
subject of vital interest to every thoughtful human being. 

Please give others the benefit of your convictions and 


conclusions. 


* * * 


“Money is your best friend” is only a half-truth. But 
an adequate supply of capital is most advisable in business. 
Securities can now be issued on extremely attractive 
terms. Therefore, if you are looking forward to increas- 
ing your capital, it would be well to 


Tuan > consider doing so without delay. True, 
RAISE nothing is within sight to suggest that 
CAPITAL 


interest rates will rise; it is even pos- 
sible that they may go slightly lower. That, however, is 
only a possibility. The certainty is that trustworthy bor- 
rowers can have their legitimate needs supplied to-day at 
low cost. Something—anything—might happen to mod- 
ify the existing bullishness concerning the security mar- 
kets. A cash surplus is infinitely better than a shortage. 


Forbes 


“My father,” remarked John D. Rockefeller, Jr., t 
other evening, during conversation, “can outwait anybod 
I have ever known. Even when he was being widely cri 
icized years ago, he was perfectly willing to wait unt 
the people got a fuller realization , 


pg ro? ER, the truth concerning him. He 
IS CHAMPION never believed in wasting ti 
WAITE ev Vv ing time or y 


tality in harboring or expressing re 
sentment or illfeeling of any kind. His patience j; 
unlimited.” 

I recall that once, when I was playing golf with t 
elder Rockefeller, I brought up the subject of the criti 
cism which had been so freely levelled against him. H 
very calmly explained that it was perfectly natural for 
lot of people to feel as they did when they had so littl 
and he had so much of this world’s goods; and he particu 


larly requested me not to’indicate in any way that he fel 


he was being unfairly treated. 
content to declare. 

Are not these two glimpses into John D. Rockefeller’s 
philosophy illuminating? First, he believes in exercising 
“unlimited patience.” Second, he regards it as utterly 
unwise to spend time and energy on resentment, bitter- 
ness, hate of any kind. As one sidelight of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s patience, John D., Jr., said that never once had 
his father chastised him! And Mr. Rockefeller, at 8 
his son assured me, “is enjoying life so much that he 
never finds the day long enough.” 

As a matter of fact, the father gets, I rather think, 
more out of life than his only son. John D., Sr., bubbles 
over with good humor, is always keen for a funny story, 
revels in practising jokes on his friends, and finds many 
occasions to smile and laugh. John D., Jr., is much more 
serious. He feels tremendously the responsibility which 
has devolved upon him of administering the Rockefeller 
fortune for the greatest good of the greatest number. 
When I chided the younger Rockefeller on this score, he 
replied, “Yes; I have sometimes told my father that he is 
young enough to be my son and that I am old enough to 
be his father.” 

So, to the veteran Rockefeller’s philosophy of infinite 


patience and unfailing goodwill towards others, add irre- 
pressible cheerfulness. 


Not a bad recipe, is it? 


“Time will tell,” he v 


* * * 

Living is giving. 
* * * 

Our span of life may be brief, but why make it narrow! 
* * &* 

The Golden Rule is twenty-four carat. 
* * & 


The really big executive rejoices when others grow big. 
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“Sorry, gentlemen, I can’t see you just now; I have a visitor. 
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9 
Is Mexico preparing the way to re-establish friendly 
relations with the United States? Mexico’s Supreme 
Court’s suling that certain features of her obnoxious oil 
legislation are unconstitutional inspires hape, although it 
"would be premature to say that confi- 


oe a dence has yet been established. Stu- 
FROM é ;, ue ‘ 
MEXICC dents of Pan-American conditions de 


clare that President Calles’s logical 
course is to have his Supreme Court render just such de- 
cisions on the vital points at issue between the two nations. 


It is hardly conceivable that Mexico should desire to 
prolong her quarrel with this country, especially as the 
economic effect upon Mexico would be disastrous. Mexi- 
can politicians probably are beginning to find themselves 
in the position our own ultra-radicals have found them- 
selves during recent years, namely, that their constituents 
become less enamored of radicalism and jingoism when 
they discover that radicalism and jingoism seriously in- 
jure their ability to enjoy prosperity. I recall that de 
la Huerta confided to me, when he was in New York 
several years ago effecting a debt agreement with the 
International Bankers’ Committee, that, while he was 
perfectly satisfied that what the bankers proposed was 
fair to Mexico, it would be useless for him to accept the 
terms offered because the Mexican politicians and public 
would not endorse the course proposed. Therefore, de la 
Huerta insisted upon certain modifications. 


Time and again men in public life feel compelled, in 
order to save their face, to ask and insist upon others 
going beyond what strict justice demands. President 
Calles probably has concluded that he has gone quite far 
enough in putting up a brave front against the United 
States and that the time has come for him to find the least 
humiliating way out. His Supreme Court apparently is 
going to come to his rescue. 


My own hunch is that Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow 
will succeed in bringing Calles and other powerful Mexi- 
cans around to a reasonable attitude and that, sooner than 
is generally expected, the hitherto insurmountable ob- 
stacles to friendly relations will be removed. Yet it 
would be unwise to jump to the conclusion that the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling cannot possibly fail to have such 
a happy result. All difficulties have not yet been elimin- 
ated. 


* * * 


To meet increasing competition, what should be done? 
Wasn’t it Napoleon who declared that the offensive was 
the best defensive? So is it often in business. Con- 
cerns content to jog along unaggressively find themselves 


nowadays encroached upon by more 
IN BUSINESS, 


OFFENSIVE vigorous, more enterprising, more de- 
OFTEN BEST termined competitors. When net pro- 
DEFENSIVE 


fits begin to shrink, the temptation is 
to pull in. Often the most effective course is to branch 
out. In this growing country few businesses can stand 
still. Positive progress is essential to success, because 
rivals do not stand still. Always there are certain con- 
cerns driving ahead. Therefore, any concern that stands 
still is passed in the race. The advice of the Spartan 
mother to her son who complained that his sword was too 
short is applicable to business men to-day: “Add a step 
to it.” 
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The writer has lately been criticized by some businegmms be 401 
friends for not painting our national prosperity in mogmyalty 20 
glowing colors. They say, in effect: “If you proclaigmethod ¢ 
throughout the country that business is not booming, YOUw 1S 
oven.eemrrnc simply help to bring on poor times, HE SEA 
PROSPERITY is much better to speak only of goog 4k 
BRINGS BAD — features of the situation and ignorfl 
those that are not so good. Prosperitamounding 
is governed largely by the people’s state of mind. ction, 
long as people can be kept feeling optimistically, thegmorkers | 
will act optimistically, and this insures prosperity.” A 10; 
Well, that may sound very fine. But, in my opinionfmloyee in 
it is extremely superficial reasoning. This publicatioggmenerous 
believes that the truth in the long run is better thargmut his ' 
misrepresentation. Therefore, if business is only fair, jt™r 10,00 
says so. It strives to present an accurate picture of actualmmtilizing 
conditions, filling in both the lights and the shadows. Welgpssible 
would much rather have the thousands of executives andimnad stuc 
other business men who read this magazine feel that they mganiza 
can depend upon its statements than have them expectfiiian 50 
us to shout sunshine and prosperity regardless of actuali-{fthan 60 
ties. But the 
I was amused when one of my chiders remarked, later gattodu' 
in the conversation, concerning an interview which ap-@fie pet 
peared in the newspapers that morning with a certain jt 
very prominent industrialist, “Of course, I don’t take tain. 
any stock in what he says, because I have never known§ It ca 
him to express anything but the greatest optimism.” is earn 
Time and again the inadvisability of over-painting§ How 
prosperity has been brought home to me by letters re-§ Nov 
ceived from different classes of workers. They explain least 
that they have been reading about the nation’s wonderful §measu: 
prosperity, but they describe their own conditions and §doing 
complain bitterly that they are not being favored with a §more « 
fair measure of the prosperity described as universal. form « 
Farmers, too, have written many such letters during the Jor wa 
last year or two. Their sense of grievance is aggravated §memb 
by the wonderful times others are enjoying, according §tainm 
to the newspapers and many public speakers. President Gof a | 
Coolidge’s recent glowing account of America’s abound- § with 
ing prosperity incited many letters full of complaint, § year, 
criticism, sarcasm. action 
The best information I have been able to gather in §of al 
recent months has indicated that business, by and large, § 1! 
has not been booming but has been no better than mod- § senti 


erately satisfactory. It is related of a certain famous 
firm that the first thing told a newly-admitted partner is, § 5S) 
“We never lie to one another.” Forses believes that the 
majority of its readers would rather have the unbiased § 4 
truth than a lot of rosy lies. And whether they prefer it § jy 
or not, we are interested only in depicting the truth as we § 
see it and are not interested in disseminating lies no § 7 
matter of how brilliant and alluring a hue. It has been 


trag 

epigrammatically said, “Every lie is a liability.” The § p,- 

truth never proves a boomerang. if | 
ee 

HO 

Be yourself and you'll feel at home anywhere. on 

* * * BU 

Time spent on fiction helps little the man who has to & ir¢ 

wrestle with facts. re 


x * * 


Columbus got there by keeping on keeping on. 
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, 199M Every business wants to improve its results. More 
sinediiga be done in this direction, I believe, by increasing the 
-moriibyalty and enthusiasm of workers than by any other 


























thod costing so little. Many corporations have con- 
centrated too much on their machine- 
power and not enough on their man- 
power. After all, money is not made 


OClain 
es, E SEASON 
WIN 


n y 

oa _ by machines but by the brains sur- 
Peritymounding the machines—the management that plans pro- 
. A@ietion, the sales force that effects distribution, the 
- theworkers who operate the machines. 

.” Hs 10 per cent. betterment in the output of each em- 
iniongmployee in an organization of any size would mean a very 
cationgenerous increase in net profits. Will anyone contend 


than 
air, j 
actual 
. We 
S and 
; they 
xpect 
tuali- 


hat his working force, whether it consist of 100 or 1,000 
» 10,000 men, is exercising 100 per cent. efficiency, 
tilizing every possible working moment, exercising every 
possible ounce of effort? Some of our efficiency engineers 
md students of production have figured that the average 
pganization of workers does not give appreciably’ more 
han 50 per cent. of maximum service—certainly not more 
han 60 per cent. The ideal, of course, is not attainable. 
But they contend, and logically, that it is possible, by 
introducing the most skilful managerial handling, to raise 
the percentage of efficiency anywhere from 10 to 25 per 
ent. Surely that goal is worth striving painstakingly to 
attain. 


later 
1 ap- 
rtain 
take 
nown 


’ 


It cannot be attained unless the goodwill of the workers 
is earned, 


nting § How can goodwill be earned? 
s re-™ Now is the best season of the whole year to do at 
plain Beast something towards winning a more generous 
erful measure of goodwill. Christmas affords opportunity for 
and doing one or more of many things calculated to inspire 
ith a §more cordial employee-relations. The method may take the 
ersal. Bform of a bonus on the year’s results, an increase in salary 
y the Bor wages if that be feasible, an appropriate Christmas re- 
yated Bmembrance to each worker, a Christmas tree and enter- 
‘ding $tuinment for the workers and their families, the granting 
ident Hof a free insurance policy, the announcement of vacations 
und- §with pay for all classes of workers during the coming 
aint, year, the inauguration of a pension plan—in short, any 
action inspired by a sincere desire to make happier the lot 
r in @of all in the organization. 
urge, This suggestion is urged not because of superficial 
nod- § sentimental reasons, but as a wise business course. 
nous * ¢ & 
ris, § Smart people too often cause others to smart. 
- the * -* x 
ased Are you sharing, ever so humbly, in making this coun- 
er it try great? 
5 we : .  * 
1° Tragedy is far too common in business life—human 
een & tragedies. Most of them could be avoided. They should 
The Bf be avoided. They would be avoided in many instances 
if better understanding of what’s really what were im- 
bow To.cET bibed before old age is reached. So 
THE MOST strongly do I feel upon this subject 
fake ‘ that I have just prepared a book on 
“How to Get the Most Out of Bus- 
10 B iness.”” Here is the gist of the introduction to it, the 


reason for the book’s appearance, the justification for 
its existence: 
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“This book, drawn largely from intimate contact with 
nationally-known men of affairs, offers suggestions on 
how to get the most out of business. 

“The ‘most’ what? } 

“What you really want to get. 

“What is that? 

“Money ? 

“Yes and No. 

“Happiness ? 

“YES! For do not you and I desire money solely 
because we believe it will increase our happiness? 

“T know millionaire and multi-millionaire failures, men 
who have miserably missed out in life, men who have 
followed trails leading to pelf and power but also to dis- 
illusionment, unhappiness, remorse. 

“I know other men of affairs who, while winning 
equally as much money, have won genuine success— 
friendships, reputation, influence, contentment, true joy 
in living. 

“Material success is not true-blue success unless it 
brings mental success. 

“Too often financial success is pursued at the cost 
of mental success. 

“And, tragically, such chasers usually do not have their 
eyes opened until they begin to hear the grave a’calling 
them. 

“An enthusiastic, joyful, vigorous, zestful life is not 
incompatible with financial success. It makes, rather, for 
financial success if the right signposts are followed. 

“This book attempts to draw attention to these sign- 
posts. 

“Tt is not theoretical. It is intensely practical. 


“It doesn’t draw illustrations from the dead past but 
from the living present, from the careers and the home- 
brewed philosophy of men known throughout the world 
of finance, industry, commerce, from the experiences of 
men wrestling with the same difficulties and problems as 
beset the reader. : 

“The pace to-day is so swift, the battle is so strenuous, 
concentration is so closely focussed, the immediate objec- 
‘tive so engrossing that signposts, danger signals, are 
liable to be overlooked—and then the goal reached turns 
out to be the wrong goal, a goal only of disappointment, 
bitterness, wormwood and gall. 

“And it is all so unnecessary! 


“The following pages may induce some of the busy 
business men for whom it is primarily written to Stop! 
Look! Listen! in time to steer their course at least a 
little more effectively along the paths producing the most 
satisfying rewards and leading ultimately to that brand 
of success which yields its possessor joy and causes him 
to radiate joy. 

“Many of the chapters have already appeared either in 
the half-hundred newspapers the author writes for daily 
or in Forses. Hence the many extracts from communi- 
cations received from employers, executives, wage-earners 
and others. The preparation of the material into book 
form has been wholly a labor, a service of love, a modest 
contribution towards the humanizing of business. 

“Living, after all, is giving.” 

x * * 

Intelligent effort, like dropping water, will wear away 

the hardest obstacle. 
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The 159-year-old Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York has adopted the excellent plan of having as 
speakers at its annual banquet men from other parts of 
the country. This serves the double purpose of giving 


outsiders opportunity to become ac- 
CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE quainted at close range with New 
ADOPTS A York’s leading men of affairs, and 
WISE PLAN 


gives the latter opportunity to become 
better acquainted with men and conditions outside of New 
York. A Chicago judge, Frederick H. De Young, and 
a Seattle banker, James W. Spangler, who is also presi- 
dent of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, were the 
speakers at this year’s function and both did extraor- 
dinarily well. 

Mr. Spangler achieved the feat of making a description 
of the Northwest’s people, resources and potentialities 
both interesting and entertaining. Emphasizing the cour- 
age it took for a Westerner to come and attempt to 
address the oldest and greatest commercial body in the 
United States, he related that he was not unmindful of 
an incident which recently occurred in his home town. 
“We still have,” he said, “a sheriff, just as your have in 
New York—although I doubt whether Chicago has one. 
Recently a man rushed into our sheriff’s office, announced 
excitedly that he had shot an after-dinner orator, and the 
sheriff, without looking up from his desk, told him, ‘You 
have come to the wrong office. It is the treasurer’s office 
that pays out bounties.’” It was manifest that some of 
the facts presented by Mr. Spangler impressed and as- 
tonished many in his audience. 

In traveling about this continent I have often felt 
that New York badly needs to be “sold” to the American 
people. True, New York has faults commensurate with 
its size. But New York has many qualities no less worthy 
than those you find in smaller cities. New York, for 
instance, is becoming distinctly more hospitable. Almost 
every day you could find, in downtown clubs, little lunch- 
eon parties, of from a dozen to fifty or a hundred people, 
being given for visitors. Sometimes there are speeches, 
oftener there is only informal talk around the table. Not 
sO many years ago such gatherings were rare. Also, 
New Yorkers travel more than they used to, and in this 
way they are becoming broader, they have more friends 
in other cities, and they have learned—usually from these 
other cities—how to entertain acceptably. 

The example set by the venerable Chamber of Com- 
merce could well be followed by other New York bodies. 
* * * 

One of my readers in Sydney, Australia, George Fitz- 
patrick, challenges the following statement in an American 
book: “A contrast is furnished by the convicts which 
England sent to a country at Sydney, Australia. They 
had as good a ‘chance’ as the Pil- 


ASTONISHED ‘ 
AT WHAT grims, yet in 150 years succeeded only 
yr 9 in building the largest slums in the 


world.” He declares: “There are slums 
here, but not any more than there are in any other city 
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of its size in the world, and conditions as they exigt jj 
the slum areas of many of the world’s great cities are ng 
even known here. 

“John Clayton, from Chicago, who came to see 
recently, was astounded to see, in one hour, five differen 
people driving Rolls Royce cars. He expected to see on 
Rolls Royce and four Fords in one month, but to ge 
five in one hour amazed him. 

“Wars are due to misunderstandings. If we under 
stand one another as individuals, then we will understan¢ 
one another as nations, because, after all, national opinio 
is simply the sum of the opinions of the people. If therg 
are no national differences, there will be no wars.” 

Have you noticed that the most opinionated individuals 
usually are those who have travelled least? People and 
things we know nothing about we are inclined to distrust 
Once you get to know them there is a good side to most 
human beings. If it were only possible for more peopk 
to visit different countries and get really acquainted with 
the people in them, international misunderstandings would 
become less frequent and less loaded with dynamite. 























* * * 
After all, you can’t be happy unless you are helpful. 
* * * 


Mussolini has figuratively taken both capital and labor 
by the nape of the neck and compelled them to do his 
absolute bidding. Both have lost their freedom of action. 
Happily, economic conditions in the United States are 


very different from those in Fascist 
BUSINESS : 


SHOULD DO Italy. But let no business man smugly 
ITS OWN assume that dissatisfaction with eco- 
REFORMING 


nomic conditions and economic institu- 
tions in this country is a thing of the past. Nor need 
anyone assume that industry and business in this country 
need no further reforming. The radicalism of yesterday 
has become the commonplace of to-day. To-day’s con- 
ditions will not satisfy five years or ten years from now. 
Views now regarded as radical will then be adjudged 
conservative. Did you read what Owen D. Young, the 
business statesman who heads General Electric, said in 
our last issue? These sentences will bear repetition: 


We have been talking for a long time about capital as being 
the owner and labor as being a commodity. I hope we will come 
to the day when human beings who give their lives to the job— 
if you want to call that labor—will be the employer and capital 
will be the commodity which they buy for their own account. . 

The remainder of the profits of that [ideal] concern should be 
distributed among the human beings devoting their lives to it—- 
not men floating in and out, but men devoting their lives to it. 
They all should share regardless of the positions they happened 
to occupy for the moment. I would cut out a floating president 
just as soon as a floating worker from the profit-sharing classi- 
fication. 


Responsible men of affairs should apply themselves 
vigilantly to originating and voluntarily conducting et 
lightened reforms instead of courting the danger of being 
lashed by public opinion and politics into involuntary 
action: The millenium is not near; but unless there is 
constant progress towards it, trouble must be expected 


by the haves at the hands—and the ballots—of the have 
nots. 





Off a press in ine for Christmas pts “How to Get the Most Out of 
Business,” a new book by B. C. Forbes, written for business men—and other men 


—of all ages and ranks. $2.50. 
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“Next January has got to tell 


a mighty different story 


“Last January at inventory time and the January 
before and the one before that—it was the same 
old trouble, Ned. We were going to do this, and 
avoid doing that, but here we are again, right back 
where we started from! 

“It’s got to stop. Over-production on this item, 
constant shortage of that one, sales lost right and 
left, mill constantly in a jam, and production all 
messed up. We've gotto beat it somehow!” 

* * * & & 


Does that sort of talk ever occur in your organ- 
ization? Does your inventory ever tell a story that 
makes you think pretty hard? 

There’s a way out! A simple way to do the job 
which hundreds of firms are using to eliminate just 
such problems. 

Acme Visible Records for stock and perpetual 
inventory will do the job—and do it well. They 


ACME 


VISIBLE 
RECORDS 


Mention of “Forbes” 
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® 


keep all the facts out in the open—all/ the time! 
Colored signals show over-stocks, short stocks, fast 
turning items, unprofitable space-wasters. Every- 
thing you need to know is instantly available— 
not just at inventory time, but every day, all year. 


What Acme Visible Stock Records are, how 
they work, and photographs of 
them actually at work, are all con- 
tained in our book “Profitable Bus- 
iness Control,” which we shall be 
glad to send you upon request. 
You will find it interesting 
reading, covering completely, 
as it does, all forms of bus- 
iness records. Send the 
coupon for a copy— 

without obligation, of 
course. 
















», 


hi 


Acme is the 
world’s largest com- 
pany specializing exclu- 
sively in visible record equip- 
ment. Offices in principal cities. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY F-12-97 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Gentlemen: 


Without obligation on my part, you may send your representative to 
show me your book of 1,500 record forms. 


Please write me concerning 


your system for handling records. 





NAME 





FIRM NAME 





CITY STATE 
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insures good service 
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4 THOUGHTS ON 
LIFE « BUSINESS 

















. MERICA is much more than a 
A geographical location. It is a 
combination and a relationship. It 
is the destiny of a masterful, pio- 
neering people, enduring all the 
hardships of settling a new country, 
determined to be free. 

It is the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the Federal Constitution, 
with a system of local self-govern- 
ment. It is the development of the 
farm, the factory and the mine, the 
creation of a surpassing commerce, 
and the opening of vast lines of 
travel by sea and land, with broad- 
ening opportunity for education and 
freedom for religious worship. 

Our country is the result of in- 
comprehensible triumph, conferring 
upon its own people untold material 
and spiritual rewards and indirectly 
raising the standards of the world. 

It is a combination of all these ele- 
ments, with their past history and 
their present aspirations, that we 
refer to as America.—President 
Coolidge. 

ee - 

Life is just a bundle of potentiali- 
ties. It can’t seem the same to the 
youth and to octogenarian, nor the 
same to the rich and the poor. Life 
is a raw material. As an artist 
mixes his colors with his skill, a 
musician his playing with his ideals, 
and an engineer his stone and steel 
with his designs, so we must mix our 
divine ideals with our lives.—Dr. 
Cornelius Woelfkin. 

* * * 

We used to have a rather large 
“card framed and hanging in our sales 
room that read, “Time not spent in 
the presence of a prospective buyer 
is time lost.” There’s a lot of truth 
in that—Coleman Cox. 

<2 

USINESS becomes more and 

more a profession, and such 
businesses as the utilities are now 
handled by professional men. The 
characteristics 
knowledge and learning, working 
more for the benefit of others than 
for themselves to a success that is 
not measured by great fortunes ac- 
quired, but by a constructive duty 
well done—a duty bringing to un- 
known thousands help and comfort 
that they otherwise might never have 
experienced.—Martin J. Insull. 





of these men are ~ 


He only wins his freedom truly 

Who daily wins it fresh and fair; 
He only rises ever newly 

Into the regions of the purer air 
Who falters not for blame or praise, 

But lives in strenuous and vic- 

torius days. 
—Woodrow Wilson. 
From H. W. Laspe, Miamisburg, O. 
* * * 

Sometimes I want to cut a thick 
slice of the bread of life, spread it 
liberally with the butter of love, 
churned from the cream off the milk 
of human kindness, cover it with 
‘lasses of joy, and hold it out to the 
hungry world and say: “Take a big 
bite.”—Francis Gable. 





A Oext 


E that loveth silver shall not 

be satisfied with silver; nor 
he that loveth abundance with in- 
crease: this is also vanity.—Eccle- 
siastes 5:10. 


Sent in by J. W. Dickson. 
What is your favorite text? 
“Forbes Epigrams” is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











Decentralization of both industry 
and population is already taking 
place because electric energy can now 
be had almost anywhere desired for 
manufacturers and homes of their 
employees. To-day there is no village 
so small that if on a power system, it 
cannot offer opportunities to new 
enterprises that would have been im- 
possible without the development of 
long-distance transmission.—George 
M. Tidd, president, American Gas 
and Electric Co. 

* * * 


Anyone can cut prices, but it takes 
brains to make a better product.— 


Armour. 
*x* * * 


This is our chief bane, that we 
live not according to the light of 
reason but after the fashion of 
others.—Seneca. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author's name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 











-whom I worked in the mills fifty 





HERE is something greater iy 

life for an engineer or a man 
of industry than just seeing the 
wheels go ’round. Do you want to 
know what I have worked for for 
fifty years? Not money, not clothes, 
but for the approval of my fellow 
man. 

The chief charm in life for me 
has been to obtain the love and es- 
teem of the people with whom | 
have been associated. Not the high 
officers of my concern, but more es- 
pecially the old working fellow with 





















































years ago. 

Go through life laughing and hap- 
py. What greater joy is there than 
to stand well in the eyes of your fel- 
low citizens regardless of their sta- 
tion?—Charles M. Schwab. 

a. 


There isn’t a plant or a business on 
earth that couldn’t stand a few im- 
provements—and be better for them. 
Someone is going to think of them. 
Why not beat the other fellow to it? 
—Babson. 










































































* * * 


Convinced that the five-day work 
week is practical, socially necessary 
and economically sound, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is firmly de- 
termined to reach that goal. Labor 
has not pressed its claim for this 
concession until it understood and 
knew that industry is ready and pre- 
pared to accept and establish it— 
William Green, president, American 
Federation of Labor. 


x * 

A PESSIMIST closes his eyes, 
wrinkles his face, draws down 

the corners of his mouth, and says, 

“Tt can’t be done.” 

An optimist’s face is full of sun- 
shine. He beams on you and says, 
“Tt can be done.” But he lets some 
one else do it. 

A “peptimist” takes off his hat, 
rolls up his sleeves, and with a smile 
of happy determination goes to it 
and does it——Unity School of Chris- 
tianity. 

From R. Glazier, New York, N. Y. 
x * * 


You'll never get any interest on 
your investment of time at work until 
you begin to put interest into that 
work.—Jerome P. Fleishman. 
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~ ASBESTOS 


Jobns- Manville Ser- 
vice Sheet Packing. 


Johns- Manville 
Sea Ring Rod 
Packing. 





Queer looking hoops, aren’t they? Yet 
they are directly responsible for the fine per- 
formance of horsepower in many an indus- 
trial plant. They are Johns-Manville Packings. 


As the washer in your kitchen faucet 
prevents water leakage, so do these packings 
prevent steam leakage in power plants... 
and save horsepower. 

They are only a few of the highly efficient 
group of packings, insula- 






saves HORSEPOWgp 


ee 


Perform, horsepower 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Jobns- Manville 
Kearsarge Gasket. 











J®_perform- 


tions and refractories, based on Johns- 
Manville Asbestos and allied materials. 


These products and the Johns-Manville 
men who sell them, power specialists they are, 
constitute a Johns-Manville Service to Indus- 
try of great value in the industrial field. 


Shrewd plant engineers know this and reg- 
ularly call upon Johns-Manville ... men and 
materials . . . to reduce operating costs by 
getting finer performances from horsepower. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


SAVES HORSEPOWER 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP., MADISON AVE. at 4lst ST.. NEW YORK. BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. For CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE (O., Ltp., TORONTO 


Remington |! 


Kardex — Library Bureau — Safe-Cabinet — Remington 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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lincrease your 
n 1928 


1928 gives every promise of being as good a business 
year as 1926 and 1927. In spite of this, there will still 
be 20,000 firms fail in these coming twelve months. 

They are the ones that are not properly organized 
internally. 

They have allowed excessive inventory to eat away 
profits. They have permitted old customers to fall by 
the wayside unnoticed. They have taken on poor credit 
risks. They have not had proper control of production. 

Not because they deliberately permitted these things 
to happen. They didn’t know the facts. Their records 
were not up to date. They couldn’t get a picture of to- 
day’s activities today. They were using prewar methods 
and equipment. 

Remington Rand systems give you the facts when 
they mean most. Remington Rand will enable you to 
prevent making the errors that 20,000 firms have made 
in 1927. Youcan’t overstock. You can’t lose track of 
sales, you can’t allow poor credit with Remington Rand 
methods working for you. 













Remington Rand does cut costs, for Remington 
Rand machines and equipment are the last word in 
office progress. And when costs are cut, when waste 
is stopped, profits are bound to increase. 

Let the Remington Rand man talk to you about 
1928. He brings with him the accumulated experience 
and knowledge of many business years. 


Send for the Remington Rand man. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE, INC. 
DEPT. F12, TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Rand 






Dalton — Powers — Baker-Vawter — Kalamazoo — Line-a-time 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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ow to Do Y our Own 


Business Forecasting 


No. 14—Money Market Forecast Possible for a Short Period 
-—Most Intricate Problm for Banker, Financier and Busi- 
ness Man Solvable With the Aid of Bank Statements 


By Paul Clay 


Chief Economist, Moody’s Investors Service 


OVEMENTS of time 
money rates depend large- 
ly upon general trade ac- 

tivity. We begin with time rather 

than call money because changes 

in call rates are far more compli- 

cated and not so close to industrial 

and commercial operations. We 

do not begin with commercial pa- 

per because, notwithstand- 

ing all the great emphasis 

that economic writers have 

placed upon sixty to ninety 

day commercial paper, it is 

less important to business 

than time money and less 

significant to the forecaster 

‘or financier than call money. 
Commercial paper dis- 

count rates do not respond to 

changes in the demand for 

financial credit because such 

paper is not used in this con- 

nection; and they do not 

respond promptly. to im- 

provements in the supply of 

commercial credit because, in 

a general way, such paper is 

bought by banks with sur- 

plus funds not wanted for 

ordinary customers’ credits. 

Economic writers have mis- 

conceived and over-empha- 

sized the place of commercial 

paper in the business world. 
Regarding the feasibility 

of forecasting interest rates, 

a Wall Street. house pub- 

lished in 1899 and repub- 

lished in 1926 a_ booklet 

entitled “A Hindsight Re- 

view of Forecasts on the 

Trend -of Interest Rates.” 

The book is filled with fore- 

casts of 1899 by prominent 

financiers, and they were 

nearly all wrong. This means, how- 

ever, not that one cannot forecast 

money rates at all but rather that he 

cannot forecast the long-swing trends. 

Broadly speaking, time rates have 

no secular trend; and such fore- 

casts as financiers then attempted 

were precisely similar in rational- 

ity to attempting to forecast the 

secular trend of wheat prices. One 

might know what these prices 


were going to do for a few months; 
but what they will do for a series 
of years is utterly unknowable, 
since they depend on future crops. 
Likewise, what time money will 
do in some future year depends 
primarily upon the general trade 
activity of that year, and secon- 
darily, upon the amount of new 


¢¢’y° HE Federal Reserve Bank 
statements and also the 
statements showing the conditions 


“secular” to refer to a series of 
years or something more or less 
permanent. Nor do interest rates 
have any fundamental relationship 
to the yields of bonds or the price 
of capital—except perhaps a re- 
mote and fortuitous relationship. 
Interest is the rental of very 
short-term loans running 
usually sixty days to three 
months, whereas bond yields 
are the rental of long- 
term loans running ten to 
fifty years. The amount of 
funds available for lending 
for these very short terms 


of about 700 leading member 
banks,” says Paul Clay, “are espe- 
cially useful because these taken 
together display from week to 
week the changes in the demand 
for credit. 

“These statements reflect so 
much of the business of the Amer- 
ican people that since the war for 
the first time in American history 
we have or can have a comprehen- 
sive and continual knowledge of 
the trend of thisdemand. Accord- 
ingly, the reliability of properly 
made money market forecasts 
should be several times as great as 
before the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System and per- 
haps ten times as great as in 1899.” 


capital saved out of earnings in 


has almost no bearing upon 
the question of the amount 
available for investing for 
long periods of years. Thus, 
interest has about the same 
relation to bond yields as 
wheat prices have to the 
value of wheat lands. If 
wheat goes up and remains 
high long enough, this will 
raise the price of wheat 
lands; but lands very seldom 
respond to wheat prices be- 
cause the latter change their 
trend every few months. 

Wheat lands have a secu- 
lar trend in most countries 
because of the growth of 
population and the increase 
in the ratio of urban to rural 
population ; but wheat prices 
have no secular trend. Like- 
wise, bond yields have a 
secular trend because the 
amounts of capital available 
for long-term investing in- 
crease or diminish by long, 
slow and rather continuous 
movements. 


the meantime. 


No Trend in Interest Rates 


Attributing secular trend to in- 
terest rates is an error of wide 
popularity. These rates for dec- 
ades have moved up and down in 
tardy response to changes in gen- 
eral trade activity and have shown 
no true secular trend at all, using 


But most of the funds loaned by 
the banks in the money market con- 
sist of deposits subject to check 
and belong to active business con- 
cerns which are continually em- 
ploying those deposits so far as 
required by the activity of busi- 
ness. Hence it is that interest 
rates are dominated by the employ- 
ment or unemployment of cash 
working capital, whereas bond 
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Design andconstruc- 
tion by the State En- 
gineer and Surveyor 
of New York; C. H. 
Wood, Senior Assist- 
ant Engineer, in 
charge of plans and 
specifications; E. 
Hendricks, Division 
Engineer, in charge 
of eld work; J. C. 
elland R. B. Smith, 
Resident Engineers. 
of Construction con- 


tractors: Du Bois, 
3S. Bennett and Son, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; 
>S American Pipe and 
7 Construction (o., 
iP Amsterdam, N. Y.; 


American Construc- 

tion and Dredging 

_ Co ,Cleveland, Ohio; 

and J. W. Holler, 

Inc., Hudson Falls, 
N. Y. 
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7 It Couldn’t Be ‘Done’ — 

‘ 

| ‘But ‘Reinforced Concrete Made It “Posszble 
> 

. 

. ‘ J ALUABLE realty considerations made necessary a short-radius curve in the 
Western Gateway Bridge over the Mohawk River near Schenectady, N.Y. 
As usual, there were many who said, ‘It can’t be done” in an arch bridge. 
The State Engineers Department of New York answered by designing 


two skewed, curved, reinforced concrete barrel arch spans, of 96-foot 
| openings. The center line of the roadway has a radius of 242 feet, curving 
| through a central angle of nearly 55 degrees. Unusual problems in thrust 
and impact loading were involved, once again demonstrating the wide 
adaptability of reinforced concrete for important and unusual structures. 


PORTLAND CEMENT <C‘ssociation- 


Concrete for “Permanence CHICAGO‘ 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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yields are dominated not by either 
working capital or its employment, 
but rather by the net savings of 
the people over and above all busi- 
hess and living requirements—or 
in other words, by the production 
of new capital. 


Interest and Bond Yields 


Now, since bond yields have a 
secular trend and interest rates do 
not, it is natural enough that a rise 
or fall in interest rates does not in 
itself foreshadow any similar move- 
ment in bond yields. The secular 
trend of bond yields was upward 
from 1902 to 1920 pretty continu- 
ously, but interest rates within 
that time had three major declines 
occurring in 1903-4, 1907-9 and 
1914-15 respectively. 


These rates were almost as low 
in 1904 as in 1897; were lower in 
1908 than in 1904 and were lower 
in 1916 than in any of these low 
years just mentioned. The secu- 
lar trend was utterly lacking. If 
interest rates continue low long 
enough, they will depress bond 
yields and vice versa; but their in- 
fluence upon bond yields depends 
not upon how far they move in 
either direction, but rather upon 
how many years they move in that 
direction, and also upon the other 
question as to whether supplies of 
investment capital change in the 
same direction as supplies of work- 
ing capital. 

Some other negatives are also 
worth observing before we de- 
scribe the positive factors to which 


time money rates do respond. They 
do not respond, except in a-vague 
and unsatisfactory way, to factory 
employment or wages. In 1909 
and 1922 the great increases of 
employment were accompanied by 
falling time money rates. Like- 
wise, the slight response to the 
physical volume of trade displays 
sO many exceptions as to be un- 
trustworthy. 


The partial parallelism with the 
commodity price indices is not 
very useful, partly because of fre- 
quently opposed trends and partly 
because the two movements are 
highly disproportionate. Nor is 
there any worthwhile relationship 
between interest rates and stock 
or bond prices. It is true that in 
most cases money rates travel over 
a path previously outlined by the 
course of stock prices; but their 
following this path is subject to a 
lag which shows such a great 
variation as to seriously impair the 
usefulness of this fact. Very much 
of the time, too, stock prices and 
interest rates move in parallel lines 
instead of in opposite directions. 
About 40 per cent. of the time they 


move in directions parallel to bond 
prices. 


Swings of Trade Barometer 


Time money consistently re- 
sponds to total general trade ac- 
tivity as represented by a trade 
barometer or general business in- 
dex. The simple principle is that 
the more active trade becomes, the 
more working capital it requires 
to finance it and the greater is 











the demand for bank loans. Trade 
activity and money rates stand in 
the relationship of cause and ef- 
fect; and this relationship is some- 
thing far more reliable than any 
mere fortuitous and partial paral- 
lelism with bond yields, security 
prices, corporation earnings and 
the like. 

In order to discover the past his- 
tory of time money rates we com- 
piled averages of these rates by 
months back to 1895 and included 
several different rates in these 
averages. For pre-war times we 
took sixty to ninety day money, 
six months money and commer- 
cial paper; and for recent times 
we took thirty to ninety day 
money, four to six months money, 
commercial paper and acceptances, 
using 110 per cent. of the quota- 
tion for the latter. Our purpose 
was to obtain a general average of 
New York interest rates other 
than call rates. These averages 
in their general movements com- 
pare with the swings of our trade 
barometer as follows: 


Time Rates Trade Barometer 
Lowest: 2.79% June 1897 85% May 1897 
Highest: 5.96 Dec. 1899 96 Nov. 1899 
Lowest: 3.52 May 1900 83 Aug. 1900 
Highest: 6.03 Oct. 1902 116 Nov. 1902 
Lowest: 3.12 June 1904 83 Aug. 1904 
Highest: 7.05 Dec. 1906 121 Nov. 1906 
Lowest: 3.02 Apr. 1909 81 Aug. 1908 
Highest: 5.34 Nov. 1910 112 Mar. 1910 
Lowest: 3.15 Apr. 1911 96 Jan. 1911 
Highest: 5.85 Dec. 1912 124 Oct. 1912 
Lowest: 2.64 Feb. 1916 69 Jan. 1915 
Highest: 8.43 Aug. 1920 151 Mar. 1920 
Lowest: 4.05 Aug. 1922 81 a 1922 
Highest: 5.29 Sept. 1922 109 ar. 1923 
Lowest: 2.95 Aug. 1924 94 July 1924 
Highest: 4.58 Dec. 1925 113 ec. 1925 
Lowest: 4.08 June 1926 103 July 1926 


In the left hand column 
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Every Elliott-Fisher machine has the famous Flat Writing Surface. 

This exclusive feature gives it the marvelous manifolding powers 

and the adaptability which enable it to combine many details into 

@ single operation. Elliott-Fisher accounting is unusually accurate 

because it is self-checking. Elliott-Fisher is automatic—electrically 

operated—therefore speedy. Elliott-Fisher will save you money by 
doing more work and better work. 


Every Sundstrand machine has a ten-key keyboard. One hand controls 
all operations. And you no longer need be satisfied with a machine 
which simply adds. Sundstrand does direct subtraction by merely 
touching a key. Touch another key and you are ready for automatic 
shift multiplication. No faster machine is made. All operations are 
visible, insuring accuracy. Sundstrand machines are saving money 
for thousands of companies now. They will do the same for you. 


Sudden Losses.. Avoided! 


When daily figure facts take the place 


UDDEN losses! Can 
they be avoided? 

Many times they can by knowing what’s 
happening in your business every 
single day. 

When you know what every dollar 
is doing—who owes you—whom you 
owe—sales—stocks—all the details of 
your business daily instead of monthly 
—you are prepared to avoid sudden 
losses and, better still, gain extra profits. 

This closer control of your business 
can be easily obtained, without extra 
expense, simply by using Elliott-Fisher 





of guesswork 


342 MADISON AVENUE ~ NEW YORK CITY 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


and Sundstrand equip- 
ment. This equipment 
will do your accounting work faster, 
more economically, and more accu- 
rately. It will put the vital statistics 
of your business on your desk each 
morning —including operations for the 
preceding day. 

Such knowledge of your business 
means money in your pocket. How 
Elliott-Fisher and Sundstrand will fit 
into your accounting system and pro- 
duce these remarkable results will be 


told you if you will write us for details. 















shown the monthly averages of 
the above time rates and in the 
right hand column the percentages 
of our trade barometer to the es- 
timated normals. The money rates 
are not adjusted for seasonal vari- 
ations, and, therefore, picture the 
approximate truth regarding the 
New York time money market. In 
eleven of these instances the trade 
barometer reached its turning 


‘point earlier than did time money 


rates; and in only five instances 
did money rates reach the turning 
point the earlier. Even in these 
five, one could hardly have gone 
far wrong in forcasting time 
money upon the basis of trade ac- 
tivity. A particular advantage of 
this basis is that it is usually 
feasible to forecast the increase or 
decrease of such activity for one or 
two quarters with a good deal of 
assurance. 


Interest Ruled by Demand 


Nevertheless, trade activity rep- 
resents only one side of the equa- 
tion; namely the demand side. The 
forecaster needs also to possess 
some indication regarding the sup- 
ply of loanable funds; for interest 
rates, like everything else, are sub- 
ject to the law of supply and de- 
mand. In some commodities the 
supply dominates the variation, 
while in others the demand is the 
dominant variable. Interest rates 
are ruled principally by changes in 
the demand for funds or loans; for 
the changes in aggregate supplies 
of loanable funds are small and 
slow enough to be negligible most 
of the time and relatively unim- 
portant all of the time. They are, 
however, worth studying. 

Sometimes, as in 1910 to 1912, 
the decrease in savings or new 
capital production is sufficient to 
have an important influence upon 
the course of time money. By 
“savings” or “new capital” we here 


_ mean the ultimate net savings of 


the people over and above all op- 
erating expenses, taxes and living 
expenses. During this period and 
also during 1919 to 1921 inclusive 
the savings of the American peo- 
ple were so small that the loanable 
funds in the hands of the banks 
did not show a normal increase 
and the supplies of such funds 
generally failed to keep pace with 
the expansion of demand. In 1916, 
on the other hand, and also in 1925 
and 1926, savings increased with 
such rapidity that supplies of 
loanable funds were greatly aug- 
mented and interest rates made 
but little response to the enlarge- 
ment of the demand for loans. 
New capital production is in- 
deed difficult to measure, since 
there is no record as to what the 
American people save. However, 
it can be estimated sufficiently for 
this purpose through a study of 


several evidences. Among these 
are the flotations of new securi- 
ties, the rate of growth in bank 
deposits, the sales of bonds on the 
New York Stock Exchange, the 
annual gains in the net working 
capital of large groups of indus- 
trial corporations and the trend of 
the operating ratios of corpora- 
tions. 


Seasonal Variations 


Saving bank deposits have but 
little bearing upon the question be- 
cause savings bank funds are not 
largely employed in the money 
market. Through some combina- 
tion of returns like these the fore- 
caster may readily construct an 
index number which will reflect the 
growth of savings or new capital 
production; and this index, to- 
gether with a general. business in- 
dex, will picture the movements of 
both the supply of loanable funds 
and the demand therefor. 

These two indices are almost 
sufficient for estimating the main 
swings of time money rates; and 
the main swings, as indicated by 
the above tabular exhibit, seldom 
run more than two or three years, 
and do not amount to a real secu- 
lar trend. Having formed a con- 
clusion as to the main swing, the 
forecaster must also study the sea- 
sonal variations. Indeed, this is 
quite important because it is sel- 
dom possible with much assurance 
to forecast money rates for peri- 
ods of more than two or three 
quarters. Fortunately, it is as un- 
necessary as it is impossible. 
Longer forecasts have often been 
made, even by ourselves, but be- 
yond three quarters these are not 
much more than skilled guesses. 


Forecasts and Guesses 


Seasonal tendencies may be 
studied and foreshadowed with a 
good deal of success by use of the 
seasonal curves given. The Fed- 
eral Reserve bank statements and 
also the statements showing the 
condition of about 700 leading 
member banks are especially use- 
ful because these taken together 
display from week to week the 
changes in the demand for credit. 
Indeed, these statements reflect so 
much of the business of the Ameri- 
can people that since the war for 
the first time in American history 
we have or can have a compre- 
hensive and continual knowledge 
of the trend of this demand. Accord- 
ingly the reliability of properly made 
money market forecasts should be 
several times as great as before the 
establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System and perhaps ten times as great 
in 1899. 

Indeed, there are two circum- 
stances under which long-distance 
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forecasts can now be made. When- 
ever there occurs a major inflation 
of both goods, prices and credits, 
one may forecast a long decline 
of interest rates running two or 
more years; for such major infla- 
tion is bound to be followed first, 
by a period of forced liquidation 
in both goods and securities, and 
second, by a substantial period of 
trade recuperation during which 
the demand for credits will stead- 
ily decline. Likewise, whenever 
there takes place a major deflation 
of both prices and credits, as well 
as interest rates and, after these 
rates -have fallen down around 3 
per cent., one may forecast a com- 
paratively long upward movement 
of interest rates, subject, however, 
to pretty substantial seasonal re- 
actions running many months. 


Federal Reserve Guide 


Money rates do not rise after a de- 
flation so vigorously as they fall after 
an inflation, because one of the effects 
of a business recovery is to stimulate 
both the production of new capital 
and the velocity with which capital 
and credits circulate. 


We find, then, that the banker, 
financier or business man should 
be able through use of a well- 
equipped economic or statistical 
department to forecast time money 
rates far enough ahead for practi- 
cal business purposes. Ordinarily 
two quarters is about enough and 
sometimes one quarter will suffice. 


The most useful instruments for 
this work are first, a good trade 
barometer or general business in- 
dex which will reflect the trade ac- 
tivity of the whole nation, and 
second, some sort of an index 
which will measure, at least in a 
rough way, the increase or de- 
crease in the savings or new capi- 
tal production of the American 
people. 

Some of the most important prin- 
ciples for use in this work are that 
time money rates respond to the 
available volume of temporarily loan- 
able funds or working capital rather 
than to that of long-term capital ; that 
these rates have no real secular trend 
and that the response of rates to 
changes in the general demand for 
credits is habitually tardy. Nor 
should we overlook the facts that the 
producing of that new capital 
which affects interest rates is done 
almost wholly by the managerial 
rather than the employed classes. 
A study of the Federal Reserve 
bank statements and compilations 
will yield a prompt knowledge of 
changes in the demand for credit. 


This is the fourteenth of a series 
of articles on Business Forecast- 


ing. The fifteenth will appear in 
an early issue. 
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Here comes the 
















Gas-Electric Bus 


_- what the people are saying in scores of 
communities in various parts of the country. 
That’s what the leaders of industry are saying also. For 
the gas-electric bus has proved its worth. It attracts 
patronage and has come to stay. 


If you’ve been in Kansas City, Albany, Philadelphia, 
or Newark, you may have ridden in one. There is no 
gear shifting; and the fast, even acceleration means 
a safer, quicker, and more comfortable ride. 


It isn’t a cure-all for traffic problems. In some cities 
modern light trolley cars may be better adapted to 
the task of moving people. But the gas-electric bus is 
another string to the transportation bow—another 
modern way of solving traffic problems. 





Through its experience in building 
railway motors for over a quarter 
century, General Electric was able 


the gas-electric bus. General Elec- 
tric engineers codperate with 


develop all kinds of electric equip- 
ment for their traffic needs. 


to assist in the development of 


transportation companies to 
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Big Motor Carrier 
(Continued from page 18) 


rightfully belongs to rail transpor- 
tation. 

“We contemplate spreading our 
plan from city to city — perhaps 
Newark and Trenton next. We do 
not intend to weld a motor truck 
linkage between these cities. If 
we can improve delivery and our 
business by acting as links to rail 
heuls we are going to do it. We 
want only such business as is nat- 
urally truck business, now han- 
dled by railroads at a loss. 

“T’ll cite an instance. From the 
Delaware River to the 69th Street 
subway terminal, Philadelphia, is 
about seven miles. To transport 
thirty tons of goods that distance we 
have to send out five or six trucks 
with perhaps little or no return 
loads. If we could guarantee the 
transit company a full car load at 
a certain hour or hours during the 
day they would be glad to restore 
freight service. One car on the 
rails would cover the distance in 
cne-third the time now required. 
The cost would be less, for instead 
of using our big automotive units 
to span the distance traveling 
through the center of the city, we 
would need only the smaller de- 
livery wagons for broken load dis- 
tribution from the terminal. 


Reviving Railroad Traffic 


“The railroads have lost the 
short haul freight because the 
truck will deliver from door to 
door while the railroad delivers 
only from terminal to terminal. 
When our business grows so we 
can schedule full or nearly full 
freight cars to these points once 
cr several times a day, the roads 
- will need no persuasion to run an 
engine and freight cars down that 
line when we want them; our 
small trucks immediately taking 
the loads to and from the sta- 
_tion. The terminal will be only a 
transfer point and not a ware- 
house as under present conditions. 

““War-time overcrowding of rail- 
road freight stations gave rise to 
the idea of using a common carrier 
for store door delivery within the 
terminal area. Not only were 
freight platforms jammed with 
merchandise but cars were run in 
te pile more goods on an already 
over-loaded space. What was 
needed was a pump which would 
pull out the merchandise as fast as 
it came in, have the cases carted 
to warehouses and then sorted to 
deliver from there. This would 
limit terminals to transfer service 
and relieve them of storage work. 

“From this experience has been 
elaborated the scheme of the Nat- 
ional Freight and Delivery Com- 


pany. It is in the short haul field 
that we can serve the railroads 
and the shippers. There are 375 
railroad freight stations in the 
area this company is_ serving. 
These stations, together with the 
tracks, occupy costly land, present 
a barrier to city traffic and to the 
growth of business in the residen- 
tial areas. 


Terminal Hauling Costly 


“Speaking generally, the ca- 
pacity of a railroad is measured by 
the capacity of its terminals. With 
freight doubling every twelve 
years, these terminals are bottle 
necks. Railroads transport at a 
loss less than carload freight with- 
in terminal areas. 

“T think it was Elisha Lee, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, who said that the cost of 
terminal handling of freight in 
Philadelphia and New York was 
fourteen times the cost of the line 
haul between the two points. To 
increase railroad terminal facilities 
is both costly and difficult. 

“What the railroads do now is 
to bring freight into an outlying 
Station, break open the cars, re- 
transfer full and partly full loads 
to other cars for distribution to 
stations near the business centers. 
These ‘locals’ are shifted and 
shunted across the town with 
much delay. Then the consignee 
is sent a card telling him the goods 
are on hand. He turns the card 
over to his truckman. There is 
usually a delay of 48 hours in the 
removal of these cases from the 
terminals. 

“With our organization co-op- 
erating with the railroads this en- 
tire system could be scrapped. 
Let the railroads abolish most of 
the terminals, keeping only those 
in the outlying districts where the 
loaded cars are opened. Our ve- 
hicles will take this merchandise 
and dump it at our transfer sta- 
tions. Consignees will have the 
right to come to our transfer sta- 
tions and remove their goods. 
But our customers’ goods will get 
immediate transportation from the 
transfer stations thus saving sev- 
eral days in the delivery of these 
goods. 

“Considering the savings which 
will accrue, the railroads could af- 
ford to pay us for handling the 
shipments from the terminals to 
our transfer stations. 

“Part of this system is already 
in effect. Shippers from Boston 
and other towns are shipping 
through us, enabling our trucks to 
pick up the goods at freight sta- 
tions without the delay of waiting 
for notice to be received by the 
merchant and then relayed to the 
truckman. 
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“We have made no attempt to 
get the business of the department 
stores. When we are ready we 
will first ask for their suburban de- 
liveries. 

“Emory R. Johnson, dean of the 
Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, nationally known 
transportation expert, supported our 
plan before the Public Service Com- 
mission. He said that ‘what Ameri- 
can carriers gain by long strokes 
down the fairway is offset by poo 
putting at the end of the fairway. 
We hope to make it possible for them 
to make the short putt as certain and 


efficient as the long drive. 


“We are developing a motorized 
common carrier, separate from 
other common carriers, organizing 
scientifically the hauling of pack- 
ages within a terminal area. 

“Our rates are fixed by a public 
authority on the basis of a reason- 
able return. It will cost the aver- 
age shipper less than the same ser- 
vice performed by his own trucks 
and will certainly be less than the 
cost of service by carriers doing 
business on a small scale. 

Operate at Profit 

“Competition among 3,000 
truckmen has driven the rate 
down. The closeness of the mar- 
gin is shown by the large number 
of haulers that go out of business 
each year. Only large scale op- 
eration can make the business 
show a profit at the prevailing 
rate. I am able to say that this 
company showed an _ operating 
profit at the end of the first year 
of its existence. 

“The large scale carrier can re- 
spond to the fluctuations of busi- 
ness. The busy period varies. A 
large company like this can shift 
trucks to places where the peak 
loads are developing. This is 
especially helpful for ‘hand-to- 
mouth’ buyers. Consolidation of 
routes makes it possible for us to 
offer several trips throughout the 
day and quick deliveries where 
cnly one trip is now possible. 

“From our research department 
will come studies of packing, ware- 
housing, routing ; timing the move- 
ment of freight, special truck 
bodies to increase safety, quick 
packing and increased loadings. 
‘The company is bringing to manu- 
facturers, jobbers and retailers a 
scientific handling of their needs, 
and constant improvement based on 
innovations. 

“The loss of business due to 
freight congestions runs to $50 per 
capita. On this basis the loss in 
Philadelphia is $100,000,000 a year. 
Our package delivery within the 
terminal area will result in big 
savings.” 
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Firestone for 1928 


Added Achievements in World-Wide 





















Program for Better Tires 
and Better Service 


Year by year—since the beginning of the auto- 
motive industry—Firestone has been laying 
the foundation in resources, facilities, methods 
and man-power which today is saving motor- 
ists millions of dollars annually. 


The far-reaching program of Firestone tire 
production demands vast quantities of the high- 
est grade materials. To safeguard the supply 
and conserve it for the use of American motor- 
ists, are resources almost beyond imagination. 


In the Far East, where Firestone maintains 
ten buying offices for securing crude rubber 
from the native planter on the most econom- 
ical basis, facilities have been greatly increased. 
The development of the vast million acre 
Firestone plantations in Liberia, Africa, is 
being greatly speeded up toward the goal of 
complete independence from foreign rubber 
monopoly. Firestone has recently added to 
its great manufacturing plants the largest 





Oldfield 


Lowest priced standard tire; 
built and warranted byFirestone. 
Rugged, full-size cord. 


Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Balloons 


The Tire de luxe; standard 
equipment on America’s lead- 
ing cars. Preferred by millions 
everywhere. 





a, 
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cord fabric plant in the world where cotton— 
also purchased in the primary markets—is 
made into the highest quality cords for tires. 


Early next year the wonderful new Firestone 
tire and tube factory at Los Angeles will be 
in full operation to give better, quicker ser- 
vice to the growing army of Firestone tire 
buyers in the West. 


Firestone standards of quality and volume 
production, with distribution direct through 
149 factory branches and warehouses, place 
Firestone Service Dealers in a position to 
give car owners fresh, clean tires at prices 
to meet every purse and requirement. The 
Firestone Dealer’s expert advice, together with 
the special conservation and repairing 
methods he has learned in Firestone Train- 
ing Schools and Educational Meetings, 
are great aids to longer wear from your 
tires and lower upkeep for your car. 


Airway 


Also Firestone-built. A tire of 
extra value; a good buy at the 
very lowest price. 


Courier 


Firestone-built. Backed by the 
Standard Tire Manufacturers’ 
Warranty. Has many of Fire- 
stone’s mileage advantages. 
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strength, fuel 


Bae ee are good reasons why 
Celotex is preferred by more 
home owners—specified by 
more architects—used by more 
builders—than all other insu- 
lators combined. 


No other single material of- 
fers you all the services of Celo- 
tex; making your house 
stronger, less expensive to keep 
up, and far more comfortable, 
at such little cost. 

Naturally, you want these 
great advantages for your home. 
And here is the way to be sure 
of getting them— 

Look for the Celotex sign. It 
is the mark ofa well-built house; 
built with the best insulation 
that money can buy. Houses 
identified by this sign are of 
more certain resale and higher 


a 


owl 


these modern features 
in your home 





+ YSTRONGER Y COOLER in swmme) 
YQuretER Y WARMER in winte 
“Less COSTLY to heat 
by CELOTEX ) 
“The § POINT material | 
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want 


Year ’round comfort, added 


economy, are 


the results of using Celotex 


loan value. They are the kind 
that modern buyers want. 


And you will find that the 
builders who display this sign 
are men who know the best 
building practice. They want to 
give their customers real value 
in house construction. They are 
good men to do business with. 


Take no chances when you 
build or buy. There are builders 
everywhere who ey the 
Celotex sign. If you have any 
difficulty in finding one in your 
community, write us. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 

Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 
Canadian Representatives: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


All reliable lumber dealers can supply Celotex 








| INSULATING LUMBER ]} 
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When Your Boy 
Goes to College 


By a Boy’s Father 
HEN your boy goes to col- 
lege there are several ques- 
tions you must answer—Is 

he to learn habits of carefulness and 

trustworthiness, or to be careless and 
indifferent to his responsibility. 

Now that he has returned for the 
holidays find out about necessary and 
probable expenses, tabulate them and 
budget them by months. There will 
be tuition payable during the term; 
board payable weekly or monthly; 
laundry; athletic expenses; trips 
home at Christmas and Easter; Red 
Cross; Y.M.C.A. ; local charities, etc., 
and his personal expenses estimated 
at so much per week. It is a great 
mistake to give him a lump sum to 
spend or to let him send his bills 
home for payment. If he is ever to 
learn to take care of his own ex- 
penses, to use a bank account or to 


keep his expenses under control, it 
must be now. 


Open an account in your local bank 
in his name, deposit for him from 
time to time, certain sums as budget- 
ed, let him pay all his expenses, ab- 
solutely; arrange with the bank to 
send the vouchers to you each month 
and you check up the budget to see 
if bills are regularly paid, if not take 
the matter up with him at once. His 
education in this is just as important 
if not more so, than in any other 
thing he has to learn. He should 
have a personal allowance of so many 
dollars a week; unless he is a spend- 
thrift $2 to $5 a week is sufficient. 
Send a check to him for this one 
a month, or every other week, which 
will not in any way be considered in 
with his other expenses. This is his, 
to do with as he pleases, and he need 
not account to you for it... But aside 
from this he should account to you 
for all he spends 

Do not begrudge it the time it will 
take, for he is your boy. 


A Lesson in Thrift 


I know a boy who spent more than 
necessary, and he said the only thing 
for him to do was not to have any 
money in his pocket. The wise father 
called his attention to the lack of 
character and stamina that such an 
admission showed. His expenses 
continued and then the father re- 
quired every week-end, a slip show- 
ing the expenses of that week. The 
fond mother said it was an outrage 
that the boy should have to report: 
movies 30 cents; apples 10 cents; 
sodas; golf $1.50 and such small 
items, but the father said, “If you 
will keep your hands off and not in- 
terfere I will teach this boy something 
that he needs.” In a short time the 
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reports began to be more and more in 
detail, and nearly balanced after a 
while. The father overlooked oc- 
casionally the lack of their receipt 
and finally they stopped altogether, 
but the habit of keeping his expenses 
and watching them, remained with the 
boy. 

If you send a check for $375 tui- 
tion it means little in the boy’s life, 
but if twice a year he has to draw 
a check for $375 as well as checks 
for board, laundry, football tickets, 
etc., he soon gets the idea of values 
he never would secure otherwise. 
You keep your part of the bargain 
faithfully by depositing his checks 
regularly at a given time. Remind 
him of the payments he has to make 
and secure the receipted bills for large 
sums. 


Ask him to write home regularly, 
at least once a week. And more im- 
portant, you write him regularly. 
There are hundreds of boys who 
never hear from home from the time 
they go to preparatory school or col- 
lege until they return home. Sub- 
scribe for the college paper and read 
it, in this way keeping posted on the 
student activities and you are able 
to correspond about things of mutual 
interest. 

Check up on his marks and if they 
are not O. K. get at the matter im- 
mediately. If you have been wise 
enough to make the acquaintance of 
his high school teachers you will then 
need no urging to make the acquaint- 
ance of his teachers in college, who 
will co-operate with you in trying to 
get him to make good. 

There was a boy who had marks 
that were not up to standard. His 
father visited the instructor of the 
class and found that the boy had a 
seat in the last row, in a class of over 
200 boys. The instructor gladly 
moved the boy up front and im- 
mediately his marks improved far 
beyond the passing grade. In prep 
school a boy was given a room on 
the first floor of the dormitory, he 
was a popular boy, an athlete, and 
every boy who went in and out of the 
dormitory felt it necessary to stop a 
few minutes in this boy’s room for 
a word or two. The result was ina- 
bility to concentrate on study. Re- 
moval to the top floor caused more 
than two-thirds of these visits to stop 
with resulting betterment in work and 
habits of concentration that will carry 
through his life and reward you with 
pride in his success. 

Visit the college several times a 
year, meet his fellows, have them to 
dinner, let him ask them home at 
Easter, especially the roommate who 
lives far away and cannot get home 
himself. 

Take a human interest in your boy; 
he is only a kid. Movies, dances, 
cards and other things are attractive. 
New friends draw them away from 
better things, and if you don’t care 
about it, who will? 
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reduced time of payroll 
check preparation more 
than two-thirds at the 


Rochester Telephone Corporation 


Tue Todd Super-Speed Protecto- 
graph is making new records of 
speed and economy everywhere in 
business houses, banks and 
industries. 

One example is the saving effected 
at the Rochester Telephone Corpo- 
ration, of which S. G. Bowie, Audi- 
tor, writes, “Under our old system 
it required the time of two clerks 
approximately four hours to pre- 

are 1600 checks, writing at the 

rate of 400 checks per hour. The use 
of the new Super-Speed Protecto- 
graph enables one clerk to write 
these checks in two and one-half 
hours. 


“In addition to the time saved in 
writing the checks, the use of this 
machine has enabled us to dispense 
with all overtime work in our Pay- 
roll Department, making it possible 
to forward the checks to the Trea- 
surer for signature and issuance to 
the employees at an earlier date 
than heretofore.” 


The Super-Speed shreds the 
amount lines on checks in two colors 
of indelible ink at a rate that often 
exceeds 1200 an hour. The imprint 
defies the operations of the check 
tamperer and permits a check to 
travel anywhere in safety. By being 
easily legible it prevents mistakes 
and greatly facilitates the routine 
handling of checks. 

The economies in time and labor 
that the Super-Speed is effecting for 
many business or- 
ganizations will in- 
terest you if you 

















Super-Speed Protectograph 
1200 checks an hour 


issue large numbers of payroll or 
other checks at weekly or monthly 
intervals. 

Have a Todd representative 
demonstrate the extreme simplicity, 
the marvelous speed and the thor- 
ough economy of the Super-Speed 
Protectograph. He will show you 
how its use will simplify routine and 
provide a safer, faster method of 
issuing checks. There’s a Todd office 
in every principal city. Get in touch 
with a representative there or ad- 
dress an inquiry to us. The Todd 
Company, Protectograph Division. 
(Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. 
Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 





THE TODD COMPANY 12-15-27 
Protectograph Division 
1154 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me further in- 
formation about the 
00 Todd Check Signer 
(J Super-Speed Protectograph 


Name. 
Business. 
Address, 
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The Key Men of Industry 


(Continued from page 12) 
He must discipline the men and 


re-adjust wages. This calls for tact 
and fairness. 

Once, a certain American engineer 
persuaded 5,000 foremen to mark 
their qualities on a chart. He asked 
them to give him their opinions of 
themselves. The result was that they 
marked themselves high in Health, 
Loyalty and Co-operation. They 
marked themselves medium in Open- 
mindedness, Observation, Initiative, 
Ability to Teach, Thoughtfulness, 
Inventiveness and Tact. And they 
marked themselves low in Handling 
Men, General Business Knowledge, 
Organizing Ability, and Planning. 

The foreman is not a factory man- 
ager. Neither is he a mere head 
worker, yet he must use his head 
more and his hands less. 

A foreman is a man in authority, 
and authority is the hardest test of 
any man. A foreman must go on 
learning. He must, in fact, be the 
most teachable man in the firm. 


Must Have Respect of Men 


Many a foreman makes the mis- 
take of putting a mask on when he 
begins his work. He tries to be in- 
scrutable. He is suspicious and 
watchful. He acts as though he were 
playing a part. He really thinks that 
his job requires a mask, so that no 
one will get the advantage of him. 

It goes without saying that a fore- 
man must be a man of good char- 
acter. His men must respect him. 

He must be a straightforward and 
sincere man. His men have sharp 
eyes. They cannot be fooled. They 
study him and know every one of 
his weak points. 


All these facts go to show that a 
foreman should be treated with the 
greatest possible consideration by his 
firm. He should be shown his costs. 
Net profits need not be told, as they 
are no part of a foreman’s business, 
but costs are. 


Everything possible should be 
done to make a foreman loyal and 
contented. A disloyal foreman ob- 
structs improvement. 


A foreman must have the com- 
pany’s point of view. He should be 
taken into the councils. 

The one best rule for every fore- 
man is: when in doubt, put the com- 
pany first. A foreman cannot do this 
unless he is appreciated, and treated 
as one who has a most difficult and 
responsible job. 





This is the first of a series of 
articles. The second will appear 
in an early issue. 





Do what you can, where you are, 
with what you have.—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


“Chain Gangs” 
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Grip Business 


Are You a Member? 
By George H. Eberhard 


HE observer of changing con- 
ditions cannot but regret the 
accumulating evidence of the 


passing of the independent business 
leader. 


On every hand we see evidence of 
the “chain gang” chain stores, chain 
banks, chains of utility corporations, 
chains of branches of big manufac- 
turing corporations—all directed by 
men who follow a few leaders who 
furnish all the drive, energy, think- 
ing and control of affairs. 


Business looks more and more like 
a baseball game with a few men out 
on the diamond putting on the big 
show and the rest sitting in the 
bleachers. The best work they do is 
with their mouths. In “chain gang” 
institutions one learns to keep the 
mouth shut unless when agreeing 
with the man higher up. 


We see in the big “chain struc- 
tures” an increasing number of in- 
dividuals whose main thought is on 
keeping the job and trying to “duck” 
originating or developing anything 
that is unusual—a fear of leadership. 

An increasing percentage of the 
men employed in banks and business 
organizations cannot decide a proposi- 
tion on its merits or use their own 
judgment. It all is according to 
standard practice and must be done 
within the limits of certain rules. 


One man out of a thousand stands 
out. 

The buying power of big organiz:- 
tions has “buffaloed” entire indus- 
tries. The chain stores have the 
manufacturer whipped into line so 
that they can get discounts which are 
their real excuse for existence. These 
discounts furnish the destructive 
factor which does away with inde- 
pendent competition. 

The manufacturers are part of a 
real “chain gang” bidding for the big 
orders from the big organizations 
which need the big discounts to show 
the people they are giving “big 
values.” 

Will this lead to a new grouping of 
the people into classes—the few 
“quick” and the many “dead,” men- 
tally? 

Everything is becoming standard- 
ized more and more. The human is 
going the way of the merchandise. 
Individuality and personality are be- 
ing narrowed into distinct groups 
and types like the stock in a grocery 
store. 

It may be a better way of doing 
things. It may be an improvement 
over what has gone before, but it 
seems that the whole business struc- 
ture, as it is now developing, is going 
to make “intestinal fortitude” less 
conspicuous among the white collar 
workers in industry than ever before 
in the history of the United States. 


What You Should Know About Health 


DDRESSING the American 

Public Health Association on 
the above topic at Atlantic City 
recently, Dr. Livingston Farrand, 
president of Cornell University, out- 
lined the following “ten health com- 
mandments” with which every intel- 
ligent person should be familiar: 


1. He should have a knowledge of 
the physiological basis for sound 
health habits, such as regular and 
sufficient hours of sleep, right pos- 
ture, suitable exercise and proper 
elimination. 

2. He should know the types and 
amounts and proportions of the vari- 
ous food elements essential to the 
proper nurture of his body. 

3. He should have an acquaintance 
with the principles of normal mental 
action and the conditions underlying 
the more common variations from 
normal state of mind. 

4. He should have a general un- 
derstanding of the sex instinct in 
man—its stages of development, its 
normal expression and the values and 
penalties attaching to it. 





5. He should have a knowledge of 
the causes and prevention of the 
degenerative diseases to offer a pros- 
pect of passing through middle life 
without a breakdown. 

7. He should know and therefore 
be armed against health hazards lurk- 
ing in the environment, such as 
polluted water and milk supply, con- 
gestion in housing, poisonous dusts 
of certain industries, infected soil, 
etc. 


8. He should appreciate the neces- 
sity for frequent medical and dental 
examination. 

9. He should have an intelligent 
basis for choosing wisely his medical 
and dental advisers, and for realiz- 
ing that the modern practice of medi- 
cine is grounded on science, and not 
on mystery, fancy and tradition. 

10. He should have a knowledge 
of the important health problems fac- 
ing the community, of the methods 
of attacking those problems, and of 
the results to be expected from in- 


telligent community action in the 


publi health field. 
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A gauge of success 





Tue first application of the Bedaux Principle was made in 
Michigan, in 1916. Through the following years the growth 
of business has necessitated the organization of several operating 
companies, involving now a staff of more than fifty engineers. 
Today, as in the beginning, the Chas. E. Bedaux Companies are 
concentrating exclusively on the study of labor utilization and 
control. 

AC gauge of the success of our work is found in the fact that 
in the United States alone more than twice as many new clients 
have requested application of the Bedaux Principle to their 
plants since January 1, 1927, as in the largest previous similar 
period. A qualified representative will be glad to call at your 
convenience to tell you. without obligation, more about Bedaux 


principles. 














The Chas. E. Bedaux Companies 


OF NEW YORK 
271 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Douctas S. Kzocu, President 


OF ILLINOIS 
435 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ALBERT RAMOND, President 





OF PACIFIC STATES 
Pacific Building, Portland, Oregon 
Cuartes W. Enc.sn, President 


Deutscue BepAux-GESsELLSCHAFT 


Cuas. E. Bepaux, Ltp. os. bi. SocieTa ITALIANA BepAux 
Bush House, Aldwych, London, Bahnhofstrasse 9, Handelshof 41, Via Carlo Alberto 
W. C. 2, England Hanover, Germany Turin, Italy 
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“MODERN” 
PLANTS 


TONE & WEBSTER, Inc., built a station in 
1894. An account, ““A Modern Power Plant,” 
contains these words: 


A complete mechanism, every part designed to 
work with every other part ... in case of accident 
to any member, some other can perform its duty 
++. energy put on the line surely and cheaply 
«++ must be no shutdowns, either steam or elec- 
trical ... every device and arrangement a good 
investment ... constructed and equipped under 
constant supervision and care. } 


Written when 2000 kw. was an important in- 
stallation, this remains a good description of 
Stone & Webster power work. It shows the sound 
early foundation on which rests the experience 
offered Stone & Webster clients today. 


INDUSTRIAL IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 
OLD ALLENTOWN, PA., PLANT 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY 
LONG BEACH PLANT No. 2 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


BOSTON, 49 Federal Street 
NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bidg. 


PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bidg. 
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Will Radio End War? 


(Continued from page 10) 


toward radio, whether he be a com- 
petitor or a subordinate employee. 
“That is why the opportunities in 
radio, as I see them, are better to- 
day than they ever were before. 
“Imagination should pay in any 
business, but not all businesses realize 
its importance. In some industries, 
it is supposed to be enough if the 
high executives have imagination, and 
the subordinates are supposed to car- 
ry out their orders literally and un- 
imaginatively. The result is that the 
stodgy routineer is likely to receive 
preference over the more poetic-and 
imaginative worker, and the fellow 
with imagination gets discouraged. 


Broadcasting Was Imagined 


“There can be nothing like that in 
the radio business. We must have 
dependability, of course, but if the 
boy with imagination is properly en- 
couraged, he may develop dependa- 
bility; while the poor fellow with 
nothing but dependability can hardly 
be expected to develop imagination. 

“Radio broadcasting will not long 
consist merely of entertainment. It 
will develop along many other lines 
of usefulness. But even entertain- 
ment requires great imagination to 
discover what the earth’s masses 
would like to hear. A few years 
ago it was supposed that Americans 
did not care to hear good music; but 
when good music was actually tried 
upon them, they responded enthusi- 
astically. They might not have voted 
for it before they knew what it was; 
but when they once experienced it, 
they asked for more. 


Programs Better 


“Much may be said in criticism of 
the programs of to-day; but when 
we compare them with the programs 
of a year or two ago, we can not 
hide our amazement at the rapid de- 
velopment of this new art. There 
were no precedents, remember, to 
begin with. The whole art of broad- 
casting has been developed since the 
war, and it all had to be imagined 
out of nothing. 

“How to make broadcasting pay 
was a problem for the imagination. 
And in this country, which now leads 


_the world in broadcasting, the prob- 


lem had to be solved. The Govern- 
ment here was not likely to subsidize 
broadcasting, and it would have been 
too bad if it had. In America, we 
want to build strong. We want 
things to stand up of themselves and 
not depend upon the Government to 
hold them up. Yet here was an in- 
dustry in which the ultimate con- 
sumer could not be charged for what 
he consumed, and yet we are discov- 
ering how to make it pay. That is a 
triumph of American imagination.” 
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Sarnoff is an American through 
and through, although he was born in 
Russia and has no particular biolog- 
ical prejudices. Naturally, he feels 
that America has been mighty good 
to him, but he thinks of it as the 
Land of Freedom in much more than 
a tnere political sense. He thinks of 
it as the land where man is free to 
release the forces of Nature for hu- 
man service on a scale which has 
hitherto been unimaginable. 

He is a Lieutenant Colonel, Signal 
Corps Reserve and recently ad- 
dressed the War College in Wash- 
ington on the relation of radio to 
national defense. Nevertheless he 
does not think of his adopted coun- 
try in terms of America against the 
world but of America leading the 
way toward human unity. In no 
way, he believes, is America doing 
this more effectively than in the de- 
velopment of radio. 

“Radio may end war,” he said, 
“for its mission is to bring the whole 
world into friendly communication. 
Wars result from misunderstand- 
ings; when people understand each 
other, they are pretty likely to be- 
come friends. 

“Our broadcasting of to-day is 
doing much to promote this under- 
standing. And when we add tele- 
vision to that, so that we can actually 
see the persons we are talking with, 
it will be more difficult than it ever 
has been to resort to war. 

“When vision will have been added 
to sound, radio will mean something 
much more than entertainment; but 
incidentally, it will mean entertain- 
ment on a larger scale than the world 
ever imagined before. In fact, it is 
already meaning that. It is doubtful 
if all the preaching and propaganda 
in behalf of the home have done so 
much for the home, during these past 
few years, as radio has done. For 
radio has rescued millions of homes 
from dullness.” 

An inspiring vision! 





Ten Ways to Increase Sales 


Sell larger quantity. 

Sell better quality. 

Sell articles that are used to- 

gether. 

Call attention to new goods. 

Where an article or brand 

asked for is not in stock offer 

to order it. 

6. Offer to get anything a cus- 
tomer asks for that is not car- 
ried. 

7. Group relative goods close to- 
gether. 

8. Put near the cash register or 
wrapping counters, goods most 
often sold by suggestion. 

9. Use modern display cases, and 
change displays frequently. 

10. Tie-up with the advertising of 

nationally advertised brands, by 

displaying goods simultaneous- 
ly with current advertisements. 
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Surveying graphic 
mountains of 


industry 


HE wise business man surveys the future, 

charting the trends which affect his out- 

put and making ready for varying demands. 

Western Electric now is actually planning 

its plant and personnel to produce the mate- 

tials the Bell System will need during the 
next five years and beyond. 

One instance of planned manufacture is 
the expansion of cable-making facilities. At 
Chicago, Western Electric operates the world’s 
largest lead-covered cable shop. But back in 
1922 the future need of an additional plant 
elsewhere was recognized. The works at 
Kearny, New Jersey, now swinging into 
increased cable production, was the answer. 

Thus as the demand for telephone facili- 
ties increases, Western Electric will plan in 
advance its buying for the nation’s telephone 
needs, its manufacture of equipment and 
its distribution of the tens of thousands of 
different articles used. 


No. 6 of @ series 


estern Electric 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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This Service regularly.opens the Financial Section of Forbes and is supplemented by short, concise analyses, on later pages 
of each issue, by well-known authoritative specialists in the more important 


HE moderately better tone in busi- 

ness and industry which was mani- 

fest during most of the past month 

has continued in a general way thus far 

in December, but activity cannot yet be 

termed far above the normal. In fact, in 
many lines it is still below normal. 

Department store trade has come to 
the fore with its usual seasonal expansion 
of the holiday season, with large gains also 
taking place in chain and mail order sales 
throughout the country. 

On a basis of high totals for “early 
shopping” and the generally high purchas- 
ing power of the average buyer, 
it seems fairly safe to assume 


financial and commodity divisions. 


the public reaction to the new Model A 
lord which is now on display. It is also 
felt without doubt that when Ford gets 
into production on the new car the monthly 
totals for the industry will advance rapidly. 


B ANK clearings continue high and far 
ahead of last year and the annual 
Christmas Savings Clubs are dispensing 
new high record totals to swell public 
purchasing power. 

Commercial failures show a favorable 
drop and have gone below the correspond- 
ing periods of last year. 


There are still quite a number of the 
individual roads whose reports show Oc- 
tober profits at a fair gain over last year, 
but by far the majority show earnings 
from 5 to 20 per cent. lower. On the face 
of the returns now being published, how- 
ever, it appears that the October decline 
will not be quite so large as those for 
several of the months immediately pre- 
ceding. 

With hardly more than half of the in- 
dividual rep-rts out at time of going to 
press the writer estimates that total net 
operating income for Class I roads during 

October will be somewhere 





that the Christmas volume of 
trade this year will come close 
to a new high record and will 
eclipse that of last year, which 
was somewhat disappointing in 
its results. 


Steel Trade 


HE steel industry also con- 
tinties its slow recovery. 
The upturns are largely seasonal, 
however, and still show the gen- 
eral activity of the industry far 
below the corresponding period 
of last year. Producers are try- 
ing to hold their prices firm until 
next year’s demand can develop, 
but there are unofficial conces- 
sions for large orders in prac- 
tically all heavy lines. 

The Corporation has increased 
its activity to above 70 per cent. 
of capacity but the gain is a 
slight one and compares with a 
production rate of over 80 per 
cent. at this season last year. 
Independents have also increased 
their operations to slightly above 
65 per cent., but are still consid- 








Lowest Auto Run of Year 
Xmas Clubs Increase Buying 
New High for Brokerage Loans.... 48 
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World Control of Sugar Output.... 53 


around $135,000,000. Such a 
figure would compare with the 
$132,700,000 reported by the 
same roads in the previous month 
of this year, and with $146,125,- 


46 000 turned in during the corres- 
46 ponding month of 1926, October 


having been the record high 
month for that year. 
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ing rapidly lower for the re- 
mainder of the year, the week of 
October 22 will go down on rec- 
ord as the largest single week 





erably short of last year’s activ- 











ity which was running close to 
70 per cent. at this time. 

Orders continue in somewhat better 
volume from the railroads for first quarter 
steel requirements but the motor industry 
is still a laggard, both in production of cars 
and in demand for steel. 

Output of automobiles in October fell 
off to the smallest monthly total of the 
year at only 221,000 units, compared with 
nearly 330,000 units in the same month of 
last year. With the exception of Decem- 
ber in 1926 and 1924, this year’s October 
production is the smallest the motor in- 
dustry has seen in over five years. 

It is generally conceded that the indus- 
try is marking time until it can diagnose 
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Net Income Shows Slight Improve- 
ment but Is Still Far Below Last 
Year. I. C. C. Valuation Case 

HE individual earning reports of 

Class I roads for the month of Oc- 
tober are in process of issuance at cur- 
rent writing and they show no decided 
changes in the lower trend of earnings 
which has been in sway for practically 
the whole of the current year. 


for 1927, with a total volume of 
1,128,446 cars of freight loaded in 
a single week. 

From that record total for the year, 
the weekly figures have declined rapidly 
and once more fallen below the million 
share mark, the first time this has occur- 
red since the middle of April, with the 
exception of two short weeks whose vol- 
ume was cut down by the observance of 
nolidays. 
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Rail Valuations 


ITH the long labors of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at 
only a temporary end in their valuation 
of domestic railroad systems, the official 
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supervisor of railroads for the Govern- 
ment finds itself with a total valuation of 
approximately eleven billion dollars less 
than the valuation which the individual 
carriers contend they are entitled to, for 
the basis of establishing rates and a fair 
return. 

The larger roads are following closely 
the progress of St. Louis & O’Fallon’s ap- 
peal on its valuation in which it charges 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
used “erroneous” principles in arriving at 
a proper valuation for the road. 














Commodity Prices in Slow Recovery To- 
ward Year’s High. Rubber Stages Ra- 
pid Advance. Metals Are Also Stronger. 


HE upward trend in the commodity 
markets which began to manifest 
itself around the middle of last month 
has continued for the past couple weeks 
and general commodity prices have en- 
tered the final month of 1927 in a re- 
sumption of the upward trend which has 
characterized most of the latter half of 
the present year. 
The weekly index figures have res- 
ponded rather slowly to the better tone, 
but the Irving Fisher weekly index of 


200 representative commodities is mak- 
ing gradual progress on the up-trend 
and is currently but a small fraction 
from the previous high of 146.2, which 
was registered toward the close of Oc- 
tober and set a new high mark not only 
for the present year but for about a 
year and a half previous. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
just issued its index number for Octo- 
ber, which stands at 97, or a rise of 
about one-half of 1 per cent. from the 
figure of 96.5 reported for the previous 
month of this year. Compared with 
October of 1926, however, at a figure of 
99.4, the most recent index figure shows 
a decline of nearly 2% per cent. This 
index figure is based on over 550 com- 
modities. 


Month Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ...2.00 191.715 190.217 187.904 
Bradstreet’s 13.3937 13.2647 12.7370 


Wheat Higher 


7; irregularly stronger tone which 
the grain markets had displayed 
around the middle of November has 
more recently given way to a definite 
upward trend. Demand has been more 
active in recent weeks, especially in the 
wheat market, from both foreign and 
domestic purchasers and there has also 
been a fair amount of domestic buying 
to cover speculative commitments. 
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The slow and moderate declines which 
were witnessed in the cotton market 
around the close of October and the 
early part of November were apparently 
sufficient to repair the technical posi- 
tion. of that market. Following those 
declines and about a week of irregular- 
ity, prices have firmed up in good fash- 
ion and present levels are still well 
above the prices of a week or two ago, 
even though the entire gains have not 
been held. 


Year in Cotton 


TTENTION may be called to the 
fact that just about a year ago the 
drastic decline of 1926 in the cotton mar- 
ket was just about at its end and the 
cotton South was being stampeded into 
selling its cotton for most anything it 
would bring and was giving itself up to 
all sorts of suicidal fancies. The staple 
did not get below 12 cents a pound, 
however, and the rapid recovery in 1927 
is evidenced by present prices, which 
are 7 cents per pound, or about $35 per 
bale higher than they were at this time 
last year. 


=. has displayed one of its 
strongest periods of the year in the 
past few weeks, and on a volume of 
trading well up to the records for the 
New York Exchange this important 
staple has advanced over 3 cents a 
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‘Temptation 


Arnoucu the function of a bonding company is 
primarily to make restitution for embezzled funds—the 
moral issues involved are of great importance to the 
principals and to the community at large. 


It is undeniably better for all concerned that a theft be 
prevented than that the resulting loss be repaid. The 
records show that most embezzlers were normal, loyal, 
honest employees whose sense of right and wrong became 
dulled by an overpowering temptation. Since these things 
are true, the trusted employee should be shielded as much 
as possible from the temptation to steal. 


Etna Fidelity Bonds 


Before the Aitna bonds a man it makes an investigation of 
his character and past record. It also considers the conditions 
of employment. In other words, the Aitna attempts to make 
an accurate ‘‘honesty forecast.”’ 

Furthermore—a fidelity bond exerts a restraining influence 
on the employee. He is more apt to consider the greater possi- 
bilities of being found out and apprehended by the bonding 
company than would be the case if he had his employer alone to 
deal with. Consequently he usually overcomes the temptation 
- and goes straight. 

tna Fidelity Bonds are written in a variety of forms to meet 
a great variety of conditions. Although all fidelity bonds are 
fundamentally the same, there are differences in the coverage, 
conditions and basis of recourse in the event of a loss. 





Ask the Aitna-izer in Your Community 


FET -IZE He can point out to age the many advantages 
‘ of Aitna Fidelity Bonds and assist you in arrang- 
ing modern, up-to-date coverage in the form 
best suited to your individual requirements. 


ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY CO. 
affiliated with 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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pound and is not more than 2 cents per 
pound from the high for 1927, which 
was reached last March. 

Steel and iron prices are officially un- 
changed, but the miscellaneous metals 
have been firm te strong. Good buying 
has appeared in practically all lines and 
lead is the only factor which does not 
show considerably higher prices. Tin 
is up over 2 cents per pound and copper 
has advanced rather close to its 14- 
cent level, while zinc is also ruling frac- 
tionally higher. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks_ Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Wheat, March ........ $1.33 $1.29% $ 1.37 

Corl, -BEOTGR <6.0.6.%. -9034 -89%4 75% 

Gate, Marek .6...02..- Bi -51 44% 
Cotton, Mid, March... 19.80 19.64 12.80 
ES SR 7.10 7.00 7.70 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio .... .14 15 -16 

SUMeS, GOR. ices cece -058 -058 -0625 
Beef, Family .......... 29.00 27.00 21.00 
Tron, 2h, Phila... ......- 22.75 22.75 22.75 
Steel, Pittsburgh. ..... 33.00 33.00 35.00 
REMOTE TN 6.25 6.25 8.00 
et ae Pee 13.75 13.50 13.75 
Zinc, E. St.- Louis 5.85 5.60 7.18 
_ BERN ie ees 8.25 56.15 71.50 
Rubber, March ....... 40% -36%4 39 
Crude Oil, Mid-cont. .. .97 97 2.05 
OS ee as 17 17 22 




















Interest Rates Still Low. Brokers’ Loans 
Made New High Record. Gold Exports 
Continue. Liberty Redemptions Large. 


Wi the exception of one or two 
days around the close of the past 
month when there were temporary flur- 
ries in the call market, the money sit- 
uation has shown no decided changes in 
the past few weeks and the important 
rates continue at their previous low levels. 


2Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
at I Ko cicascccesics wn 344% 4% 4% 
60-90 day time ........... VAT = FA% 4% 
Commercial paper ....... 4% 4% 444% 
New York. rediscount .... 34%4% 34% 4% 


After a week or two of moderate de- 
cline in brokers’ loans, this important 
item has again jumped to new high lev- 
els for all time and the trend appears 
still to be definitely upward. 

The latest figures of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank show total loans to brokers 
at $3,480,000,000. This latest figure shows 
a moderate advance following a gain of 
over $50,000,000 in the previous week 
and sees a new high record for all time. 
Compared with the same period of 1926 
the latest weekly figures for total loans 
to the brokerage fraternity display an 
increase of more than $800,000,000. 


U. S. Treasury Loan 


AS has been anticipated, preparations 
are under way for a new United 
States Treasury loan. There are practi- 
cally no details of the new financing 
available at the time of writing, but the 
offering is expected early in December. 
It will probably be a long maturity and 
will run from $300,000,000 to $350,000,000. 

The new loan has been occasioned to 
a great extent apparently by an unex- 
pectedly large redemption of the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bonds on which the United 
States Government ceased to pay inter- 
est as of November 15, 1927. Advance 
estimates were that not much more than 
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half of the $750,000,000 outstanding Lib- 
erty Seconds would be offered for re- 
demption but it is now understood that 
retirements have run over $500,000,000. 

The new issue will probably be used 
toward the completion: of the Second 
Liberty Bond redemption and will also 
provide for current expenses until next 
March. 


Gold Exports Continue 

T HE gold movement of net exports 

from this country continues. Al- 
though the November balance has not 
yet been made public, it is quite certain 
that it will show a rather large loss of 
gold for the United States which might 
run over $50,000,000 for the single month, 
compared with a loss of $10,000,000 in 
October and $22,000,000 in September. 

The past month has witnessed the 
largest outflow of gold from the United 
States in a number of years and is 
marked by large shipments to Poland, 
Argentina and Brazil. Another phase 
of the gold movement to Canada has 
also gotten under way within the past 
couple weeks and over $5,000,000 has 
been shipped to the Dominion by New 
York banks in a single week. 

Bank ¢ledrings have increased mode- 
rately in recent weeks and the totals 
are still running between $2,000,000,000 
and $3,000,000,000 higher than in the 
corresponding periods of 1926. It is 
significant, however, that about $2,000,- 
000,000 of this total increase is shown 
by the New York banks, indicating that 
considerable of the gain is due to specu- 
lative operations in the New York stock 
markets. 


Latest Weekly Bank “ania 


1927 

New . York ...5..000 $8,590 poy $6, 597.382.000 
EN ORES 787 841.000 677,366,000 

Philadelphia ........ 647,553,000 533,403,000 
re 733,848,000 672,135,000 
ACRE, -kncedcessee 324,472,000 312,249,000 
RR. ack asosesaace 273,952,000 267,919,000 
GIES sabe sanceokeis 1,399,010,000 1,285,421,000 
i SR. cn csiccwanie 331,775,000 297,560,000 
Minneapolis ......... 1 000 188,830,000 
Kansas City ........ 337,406,000 307,506,000 


eh itianeadsciniee ce 
San Francisco ...... 


852, 966, 000 
Totals ..ccoccccecces $14,697,042,000 $12,018,889,000 


pews MELLON has recently 
indicated that he will ask the new 
Congress to make Government secur- 
ities exempt from surtaxes as well as 
normal taxes and thus place them on 
an equally favorable status with State 
and municipal bonds. Previously the 
United States Government bonds had 
been exempt from normal taxes but 
have been subject to assessment for 
surtaxes. 























Britain Plans Huge Craft for 48-Hour 
Service Across Atlantic. German Firm 
Applies for Air Base in Canal Zone 


ITH the season of winter storms 

at hand for the two favorite 
oceans, most of the long-distance flying 
these days has turned toward the some- 
what safer courses over land, though 
there are still a few intrepid pioneers 
waiting to attempt ocean flights. 

The German Junkers plane, D-1230, is 
in the somewhat embarrassing position 
of having gotten part way across from 
Germany, as far as the Azores, but not 





EE Results 


As hundreds do 


use this Powerful 


Advertisin g 
Auxiliary 


ATIONAL advertisers who 
spend in the aggregate many 
millions yearly in other forms of ad- 
vertising, find an important place in 
their merchandising scheme for Auto- 
point Pencils. 

It is the sort of advertising that is 
talked about—that brings results that 
are tangible—that pays out, yet keeps 
right on the job. 

Autopoint is a perpetual advertise- 
ment, localized to the man who has 
the say-so on buying yous product. It 
is in his pocket, on his desk, 365 
days a year, when other advertising is 
neglected or forgotten. 


Ends Advertising Waste 
Thus Autopoint ends the waste of 
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FREE #2228: 
Executives 
A beautiful sample 
Autopoint Pencil 








See coupon 
below 





other forms of advertising. It mops 
up the profits, gets the orders, brings 
in the business: . : 
Your salesmen will sched ita 
powerful ally in their work. They pi 
sent Autopoint with the name of your 
company and its products, stamped im- 
perishably on its barrel. You are kept 
right before the buyer’s eye, always. 


Read the exclusive features of this 
famous pencil. Let us send you one 
to use yourself. Your delight with it 
will give you some idea of how your 
prospects will receive it. 

Send the coupon now for complete 
information, for list of users, prices, 
and a beautiful sample. There’s no 
obligation. Send coupon today. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


a 












to go wrong. No repairs. - 


light-weight material. 
® Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” 
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AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


“The Better Pencil” point, booklet, sales-building proposition, prices, etc. 
3 Big Features Owe 

Cannot “jam”— protected by patent. 

But one simple moving part. Nothing Firm 


@ Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, | Title 





For Executives 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. Only 


Without obligation, please send sample Auto- 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, November 15, 1927 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers 

U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates 

Public Securities 

Other Securities 

Loans and Bills Purchased 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 

Credits Granted on Acceptances 

Real Estate 


$164,368,689.29 
26,529,827.47 
23,441,568.77 
21,940,127.81 
428,194,857.84 
2,902,963.33 
6,163,575.82 
61,620,048.57 
7,408,686.75 
6,193,807.37 


$748,764,153.02 











LIABILITIES 


Surplus Fund 


Undivided Profits 3,979,955.20 


”$63,979,955.20 





Accrued Dividend 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc. 
Acceptances 


61,620,048.57 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks 


24,978,138.67 
590,272,325.93 


$748,764,153.02 









































Puts - Calls - Spreads 


Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


May be utilized as insurance to protect margin 
accounts; to supplement margin; and in place of 
stop orders. 

Profit possibilities and other important features are 
described in Circular F-1. Sent free on request. 


Quotations furnished on all listed securities 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


Established 1917 Incorporated 


66 Broadway New York 


Telephone Hanover 8350 
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able to get further. Some friction de. 
veloped among the pilots a month or 
two ago and the second jump was de- 
layed until the arrival from Germany of 
Captain Frederick Loose. The plane is 
to carry him, four other navigators and 
the Austrian actress Lilli Dillenz, but 
the latest attempts have been unsuc- 
cessful, the craft being apparently too 
heavy to take the air. 


Current Flights 


Ry sieironel McINTOSH set out from 
London on a non-stop flight to In- 
dia but was forced down in Poland by 
a heavy fog. England is building two 
giant airships, costing about £450,000 each, 
with which it is planned to establish a 
trans-Atlantic express and passenger 
service between London and New York, 
carrying passengers at $500 each. 

The R-100, the most advanced of the 
new ships, is 700 feet long, will carry 100 
passengers, a crew of 35, together with 
10 tons of freight, has six Rolls-Royce 
engines, with a total of over 4,000 horse- 
power, and has a cruising radius of 4,500 
miles. Her speed is about 75 miles an 
hour and it is estimated that she will 
make the trip from London to New 
York in 48 hours. 

There are also rumors that the United 
States Navy is secretly building one of 
the largest seaplanes ever constructed 
with which it hopes to set some new 
records in long distance flying and win 
back from the Army some of its lost 
aviation prestige. The new plane is 
rumored to have a cruising radius of 
from 3,000 to 4,000 miles. 


Foreign Base in Panama 


ONSIDERABLE discussion has been 
aroused by application of the Ger- 
man aviation company, the Scadta, to 
establish a flying base in the Panama 
Canal Zone. Dr. von Bauer, head of the 
company, points out that his company 
will have neither financial nor other rela- 
tions with Germany, and is merely try- 
ing to extend further its commercial air- 
ways which already operate from the 
Colombia coast up the Magdalena River 
to Bogota. Indications are, however, 
that the application will be denied. 
London has witnessed further demon- 
strations of the new Handley automa- 
tic slot device, designed to prevent the 
stalling of airplanes and to give much 
more stability in slow or banked flight. 
The new invention has already seem- 
ingly proved very successful and there 
are rumors that American rights have 
been purchased by Washington. 
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Union Workers Strike in Colorado Coal 
Fields and Demand Recognition. 
Coolidge May Ask Investigation 


Wittl the apparent ending of the 
coal strike in the East the unrest 
has spread to the western part of the 
nation and Colorado is engaged in a 
strike of miners in the coal and iron 
fields of that territory. 

Labor has previously been unorgan- 
ized in most of the mines but the I. W. 
W. has been working diligently for some 
time and the union workers are now de- 
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manding recognition which most of the 
employers refuse. 

The strike has run about six weeks 
now and there has been bloodshed in 
that territory with repercussions in 
labor circles of the East. 


S OMETHING of a Coxey’s Army, 
though not as large as the recent 
British delegation, has visited President 
Coolidge and requested that he call a 
conference between both factions to set- 
tle the present coal strike. This request 
has apparently been referred to the De- 
partment of Labor but the President 
has indicated an inquiry into the bitum- 
inous industry in general. 




















Cotton Advances on Small Ginnings Re- 
port. Quality Very High in Texas. 
World Wheat Crop Larger 


ALTHOUGH final liquidation in De- 
cember option during the past cou- 
ple days prior to circulation of notices 
has caused a moderate reaction, the gen- 
eral trend in the cotton market has 
been definitely upward during the past 
few weeks. Prices are still below the 
high levels of early in the Fall but are 
nevertheless at substantially improved 
quotations from those which prevailed 
during the early part of November. 

The Bureau of the Census has re- 
ported that cotton ginned prior to No- 
vember 14, 1927, was only 10,900,000 bales 
against last year’s ginnings to that date 
of nearly 13,000,000 bales and about 12,- 
260,000 bales during the same period of 
1925. 

The Government report on ginnings 
proved to be between 200,000 and 300,000 
bales below the general estimates of the 
trade and showed the smallest amount 
of cotton ginned thus far in the season 
for any year since 1923. 

As a result of the unexpectedly small 
ginnings report, there was a rush of 
buying toward the close of November 
which carried future options rapidly up- 
ward to new high levels for the move- 
ment. 


Weather Favors Cotton 


T= bullish effect of the ginnings re- 
port has been somewhat discounted 
since then, by indications that the very 
favorable weather conditions through 
November have served not only to in- 
crease the crop yield in most of the 
large growing states but also to fur- 
nish an exceptionally high grade of cot- 
ton. Texas, for instance, reports that 
its crop is one of the highest grades 
ever known and there has developed a 
Pronounced scarcity of anything below 
middling grade. 

While weather conditions during No- 
vember were very favorable toward cot- 
ton and other crops in the southern half 
of the country, the northern half ex- 
perienced some rather cold weather and 
growth of Winter wheat was checked 
in the interior valleys, but progress in 
general continued satisfactory. 

Domestic exports of wheat in Octo- 
ber aggregated over 36,000,000 bushels, 
compared with only a little over 23,- 
000,000 bushels in the same period of 
last year. For the first four months of 














Why Radiograms fetch 


prompt replies from overseas 


When you use the new-day communication ser- 
vice of Radiograms, the immediate attention and 
action of your foreign correspondent are secured. 
Radiograms go direct to the country of destina- 
tion—entirely without relay. Directness assures 
speed and accuracy. 


Just tell your secretary, “Send this message as a 


Radiogram , . 
Via REA 


In New York, Boston or Washington, phone for an RCA mes- 
senger for speedy Radiogram service. In other cities file Radio- 
grams to Europe and South America at any Postal Telegraph 
office; to transpacific countries at any Western Union office. 


Radiograms go direct to: 


BELGIUM NORWAY PORTO RICO the DUTCH 
FRANCE POLAND DUTCH GUIANA RAST INDIES 
GERMANY SWEDEN ST. MARTIN'S pPpENcH 
GREAT BRITAIN ARGENTINA VENEZUELA 

HOLLAND BRAZIL HAWAII, JAPAN, INDO-CHINA 
ITALY COLOMBIA the PHILIPPINESHONG KONG 


and to ships at sea 


Send Today for Radiogram Rate Sheet 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
NEW YORK CITY 


DO DONE. oi cdccsctcncccavess Hanover 1811 25 East 17th Street..........2+:. Algonquin 7050 
” a SE See kman 8220 264 Fifth Avenue.......... Madison Square 6780 
ey ae ee re Rector 0404 19 West 44th Street...........- Murray Hill 4996 
126 Franklin Gerost......0ccccces-000 Walker 4891 1824 Broadway..........seseseeees Columbus 4311 
BOSTON, 109 Congress Street............e0--008 Liberty 8864 
WASHINGTON D.C., 1112 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 
CHICAGO, 100 W. Monroe Street.............- Dearborn 1921 
SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street.............. Garfield 4200 
HONOLULU, T. H., 923 Fort Street............-2seeeeeee 6116 
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3,000 Laboratory Workers 


.. seeking, Searching 


N the Bell Telephone laboratories a great scientific staff 

carries on a never-ending quest. With scientific research 

and experiment of the most exacting sort, it leaves no stone 

unturned in its search for mechanisms and methods that will 
better serve the telephone-using public. 


AT. & T. facts point to safety in investment: 


A service that is indispensable. ( Earnings that insure 
the safety of dividends. @ Regular dividends for 47 years. 
@, Wide distribution of stock, @ An ownership of over 
90% of the combined common stocks of the operating 
companies of the Bell System. @ A business and financial 
structure lasting enough to permit expansion and stable enough 
to make expansion permanent. @ A management conserva- 
tive, yet with foresight and initiative. 


Write for booklet ‘Some Financial Facts”. 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. luc. 


195 Broadway 


*)} New York City 




















Bureau of 


hem 
(p Canadian 
SL Information 


The Canadian Pacific Railway through its 
Bureau of Canadian Information will furnish 
you with the latest reliable information on every 
phase of industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment in Canada. In our Reference Library at 

1 is complete data on natural resources, 
climate, labor, transportation, business open- 
ings, etc. Additional data is constantly being 


DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 


If you are interested in the mining wealth and 
industry of Canada or in the development. or 
supply of industrial raw materials available 
from resources along the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, you are invited to consult this Branch. 
An expert staff is maintained to investigate 
information relative to these resources and ex- 
amine deposits in the field. Practical informa- 
tion is available as to special opportunities for 
development, use of by-products and markets, 
industrial crops, prospecting and mining. 

“Ask the Canadian Pacific about Canada” 
ts not a mere advertising slogan. It is an 
intimation of service—without charge or 
obligation—that the information is avail- 
able and will be promptly forthcoming to 
those who desire it. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 


Department Colonization and Development 
J. S. DENNIS Windsor Station 
Chief Commissioner Montreal, Can. 
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BEAR MARKET 
AHEAD? 


The stock market as a whole, in spite of re- 
cent irergularity, is now at the approximate high 
levels of the year, following a persistent advance 
since 1924. 


WHAT NOW? 


Does the recent heavy volume of transactions, 
and the unusual irregularity of the market, in- 
dicate the practical completion of the advance, 
and the probabilities of a broad bear movement 
down through 1928? 

Our latest Advisory Bulletin answers this ques- 
tion, all important to investors, right now, and 
gives specific recommendations. Copies are 
available, FREE. 

Simply ask for Bulletin FD-15. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF FINANCE 


260 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 











Build with Men 
WILLIAM LFLETCHER Inc 





) for ony worthwhile position. 


80 FEDERAL STREET ~ BOSTON. 
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the current crop year such exports have 
totaled nearly 116,000,000 bushels, against 
less than 110,000,000 bushels in 1926. 


farang prices have recovered in 
very satisfactory manner from 
the reaction of about a month ago and 
all of the future options show advances 
of from 3 to 5 cents per bushel over 
quotations prevailing a few weeks ago. 
The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates production for all reporting coun- 
tries of the world at 3,389,000,000 bushels 
this year, compared with 3,284,000,000 
bushels for the same countries last year. 
The estimate shows an increase there- 
fore of over 100,000,000 bushels in the 
world supply of wheat this year, with 
production of Argentina partly esti- 
mated, but including both Japan and 
Russia. 
Fight on Corn Borer 
ORN prices have been steady to 
higher, with weather conditions gen- 
erally favorable toward husking. Sec- 
retary Jardine of the Department of 
Agriculture has announced that the 
balance of the $10,000,000 appropriation 
for combating the European corn borer 
will be used next year in co-operation 
with State aid. The principal item 
scheduled is the cleaning up of about 
15,000 acres of bottom lands along 
streams flowing from infested territory 
to prevent long distance spread of the 
horer. 














Oil Output Continues Decline. Cuba and 
Control of World Sugar Production. 
Copper Institute Strengthens Metal 


ETROLEUM—Production of crude 

petroleum has resumed its down- 
ward tendency, and although the weekly 
declines are not very large in themselves, 
they have been in effect for several 
menths and now amount to a substantial 
reduction. 

The latest report of the American 
Petroleum Institute estimates domestic 
crude oil production at an average of 
2,467,000 barrels per day, or a decrease 
of 2,550 barrels daily from the preced- 
ing week. 

The latest figures are about 120,000 
barrels per day below the record high 
of 2,586,000 barrels in the week ended 
July 30, 1927, but are still nearly 100,000 
barrels per day above the average of 
2,370,000 barrels being produced at ap- 
proximately the same time last year. 


Gasoline Storage Up 

_ just released for October 

show an increase of over 2,760,000 
barrels in pipe line and tank farm stocks 
of domestic crude for that month. 
Crude and refined stocks at refineries 
declined about 63,000 barrels, while 
gasoline storage increased more than 
80,000 barrels. 

Another contract for the purchase of 
large quantities of Russian oil by the 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
indicates renewal of the fight over the 
question of trading with the Soviet by 
American and British oil firms. Stan- 
dard of New York and Vacuum Oil are 
dealing with the Russians in opposition 
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to the Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
which has allied itself to the Royal 
Dutch-Shell Company, which latter two 
companies refuse to have any commer- 
cial dealings with the Soviet Republic. 


5 BGAB- Jadications are that Col. J. 
 H. Tarafa, personal representative 
of the President of Cuba, has been 
largely successful in his mission to Eu- 
rope, through which Cuba is attempting 
to enlist the co-operation of the chief 
European sugar producers in controlling 
the world supplies of the commodity. 

Press reports have indicated that the 
European producers have assented to 
such co-operation, but there is no of- 
ficial corroboration or news that any 
actual agreements have been signed and 
there is still a good deal of doubt in 
the minds of international observers. 

Col. Tarafa is now engaged in confer- 
ence with Dutch sugar growers at Rot- 
terdam who refused to attend an earlier 
conference held in Paris by leaders of 
the sugar industry of Germany, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland. 

The reported progress in such world 
control by the Cuban emissary has at 
least caused a speculative firmness in 
the price of sugar. 


Copper Institute Formed 


(a long hoped for forma- 
tion of the Copper Institute has fin- 
ally been announced. It includes in its 
memberships the leading producers of 
this metal. The new organization is 
based on principles similar to those of 
the Ameircan Iron and Steel Institute 
and the Cotton Textile Institute and 
great things are anticipated from it in 
future years. 

At the beginning the Institute will di- 
rect its efforts chiefly toward gathering 
better information on production, con- 
sumption and costs in the general in- 
dustry, but eventually it is anticipated 
that the Institute will be able to bring 
about closer co-operation by large pro- 
ducers to keep production in better line 
with consumption and stabilize prices at 
a more profitable level. 

















Dominion Redeems Victory Loan with 
New 4 Per Cent. Issue. Gold Imports 
from U.S. Motor Output Lower 


HE Dominion Government is cur- 

rently engaged in the final meeting 
of its 1927 maturities with redemption 
of over $63,000,000 of the 5% per cent. 
Victory Loan. The redemption will be 
taken care of by a new issue of 4 per 
cent. Treasury Notes of 1927-30, which 
have been sold at par to the Chartered 
banks of Canada. 

This brings the 1927 program of re- 
tirement to a total of over $100,000,000 of 
which over $55,000,000 has been accom- 
plished with cash and without new 
financing. 


Ga continues to move to Canada 
from the United States, total ship- 
ments running as high as $10,000,000 in 
a single week. In two weeks about $13,- 
000,000 has gone across the border and 
it does not appear that the movement 
has been completed. 
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Proved in 


the Day’s Work 


In the final show-down of 
tough power jobs, Wiscon- 
sin Motors show their true 
mettle. | 


The more rigidly the check- 
up is kept, the more convinc- 
ing will be the proofs of defi- 
nite cash savings. 


Steady refinement of the ba- 
sically right overhead-valve 
principle has assured more 
work from fuel and oil, more 
ease (and less need) of repair, 
more power per cubic inch. 


Write for the facts 
that prove it. 


Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Motors are manu- 
factured in a full line of 
Sixes and Fours with a 

wer range of 20 to 150 
LP. for trucks, busses, 
tractors and _ construction 
machinery. 
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“BUILT ON THE ROCK OF 
NECESSITY” 


Insuranshares Trust Certificates 


are Solid as the Hills 








y | ‘HE insurance business grew out of 
the experience of mankind—a re- 
sponse to an urgent need. 


“Because insurance gives men courage 
and poise it will always be a solid and 
profitable business,”’ said James J. Hill, 
builder of the Northwest Empire, to a 
friend. 


Insuranshares Trust Certificates repre- 
sent direct ownership in the stocks of 
a widely diversified group of carefully 


selected insurance companies. 


Understandable information on Insuran- 
shares sent for the asking —represent- 
atives call only on request. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


67 Wall Street, New York $$ Tel. Whitehall 9082 


IIIS WI 9 SY 9 2 29 2222 HHH HHS 
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Canadian motor output for the month 
of October declined to the lowest thus 
far in the current year, with a total of 
less than 7,800 cars, compared with 
nearly 15,000 cars in the same month of 
last year. Ten months production 
amounts to a decline of 10 per cent. un- 
der last year in volume and about 3 per 
cent. in value. 




















Seventieth Congress Opens with Big Is- 
sues to Be Argued. Corporation 
Tax Will Absorb Bulk of Reduction 


HE Seventieth session of the United 
States Congress opens in a blaze 
of glory that might be the glitter- 
ing of swords and shields prepared for 
violent encounters on the field of par- 
tisan honor that await the members of 
this august body in the coming months. 
Over 2,000 bills and resolutions have 
already been “filed” for introduction at 
the current session but the major prob- 
lems will be the seating of Senators- 
elect Vare and Smith, drafting a tax- 
reduction bill, flood relief, farm relief, 
railroad consolidations, Muscle Shoals, 
Boulder Dam and, last but by no means 
least, the probable investigation of the 
public utility field. 


Tax Reduction Plans 


T= Administration is beginning to 
wax impatient with those critics 
who are still clamoring for a $400,000,- 
000 reduction in taxes at the present 
session, when most authorities agree 
that the cut should not go over $250,000,- 
000 or $300,000,000 at the most. The 
Treasury has tacitly agreed to the 
House figure of $250,000,000. 

According to indications in the com- 
mittee proceedings, the corporation tax 
will be cut from 13% to 11% per cent., 
which would account for perhaps $175,- 
000,000 of the total reduction. The auto- 
mobile tax will probably be cut down as 
will some of the other “nuisance taxes,” 
but the inheritance tax is apparently to 
stay on. 

The bill “to promote the unification of 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce” 
will again be introduced and pushed in the 
House of Representatives at the coming 
present session by its chief author and 
sponsor, Representatve James S. Parker 
of New York. Hearings will probably 
be undertaken at an early date on the bill. 























Small-Nation Complications Upset Peace 
of Europe as Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Conference Gets Under Way. 


G ENEVA—Once again this Swiss city 
welcomes delegates and diplomatic 
parties representing the powerful Euro- 
pean nations who gather to smooth the 
way of Peace in this preesnt Prepara- 
tory Disarmament Conference. 

And once more, just as the proverbial 
dove is settling down for a time of rest 
and quiet a fresh blast of the ancient 
jealousy and rivalry blows war clouds 
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across the Continent and once more the 
feathers are rudely rustled. 


HE CONTINENTAL SITUATION 
—As the emissaries began to arrive 

for this heralded Conference of Peace, 
the Continental situation suddenly took 
on a dubious, if not dangerous, aspect. 

First France announces a friendly 
treaty with Jugoslavia. Italy counters 
a few days later with a military alliance 
of 20 years with Albania. Next Russia, 
perhaps with German encouragement, 
warns Poland that the latter is encroach- 
ing with jealous eyes on Lithuania. 

Lithuania backs this up by accusing 
Polish influence in fomenting recent re- 
bellious tendencies in the former coun- 
try, and even seizing some of her ter- 
ritory. 


Clouds Blow Over 


HE situation remained tense for sev- 
eral days but Germany clarified her 
position by stating she would remain 
neutral in the Polish-Lithuanian contro- 
versy, the problem is expected to be re- 
ferred to the League of Nations, and 
perhaps another crisis has been passed. 
Many authorities attribute the menac- 
ing Soviet note to a bid for strengthen- 
ing the Russian hand at the current dis- 
armament : parley. 


RANCE—A treaty has been an- 

nounced with Yugoslavia, binding 
both nations to refrain from attacking 
or invading each other and to arbitrate 
differences by submission to a special 
commission of five. The treaty is quite 
like the previous French treaties with 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania, except 
that it runs for the comparatively short 
space of five years. 


Germany Heeds Warning 


Ce Reichstag has passed 
the Franco-German trade treaty 
which is said to give Germany decided 
advantages over the United States in 
foreign trade with France, and has 
caused the recent tariff agitation be- 
tween France and America. 

The Reich has reduced most of its 
national expenses and has balanced its 
budget for 1928 with no new loans, the 
announcement being considered timely 
in view of Mr. Gilbert’s recent warning. 


| iy nian tape Mussolini has per- 
haps made another coup by announc- 
ing his new treaty with Albania, shortly 
after France has made hers with Yugo- 
slavia. The new Italian-Albanian al- 
liance appears much more powerful 
from a military standpoint. It runs for 
20 years and obligates each to aid the 
other country if it is attacked. 


Bratianu and Carol 


UMANIA—Premier Bratianu is dead 

at about the most critical period 
in his career. He assumed a practical 
dictatorship on death of King Ferdi- 
nand earlier in the year, and there is 
now considerably more talk of the re- 
turn of Prince Carol to claim his throne. 


ELGIUM—The National Bank of 
Belgium has reduced its discount 
rate from 5 to 4% per cent., at which 
former rate it had been since last June, 
when it was reduced from the previous 
rate of 5% per cent. 
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T is characteristic of 


this younger set to settle the cigarette question exactly as 


they settle their hard-fought games—on the sporting 
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Why the 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


Ve 
. INTERNATIONAL } 


chose Jacksonville 


Statistics and comparisons can never give 
a complete picture of a city's business 
advantages. . . . But it is significant that 
nearly 200 nationally known manufac- 
turers have located branch offices at Jack- 
sonville. It is even more significant that, 
so far as is known, no distributor has ever 
located at Jacksonville and afterwards moved 
away. 

The Jacksonville branch of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company was opened in 
1911. Its yearly volume of sales runs into 
seven figures. . . . A letter from the main 
offices of the company states that ‘‘the 
selling costs at Jacksonville compare very 
favorably with the costs of other branches 
in different parts of the country."’ 


Lower selling costs ... low power 
rates . . . abundance of labor . . . com- 
plete absence of labor troubles—these ad- 
vantages have made Jacksonville the 
business and distributing capital of Amer- 
ica’s most rapidly developing territory, 
the new Southeast. 

We have collected, from a great number 
of sources, specific information concerning 
Jacksonville's needs—its advantages and 
opportunities. If you are interested in 
opening a Southeastern branch of your 
business, write to us for this information. 
Or better still, come to Jacksonville, and 
investigate its opportunities for business 
or investment. Spend your vacation here 
this winter. Live in one of Jacksonville's 
modern hotels. Enjoy the sports and pas- 
times of this city of health and sunshine. 
For booklet with hotel rates, address 
Believers in Jacksonville, P. O. Box 318, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


Believers in 


acksonville. 


-" 


“AN ASSOCIATION OF REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS 

MEN INCORPORATED FOR THE SINGLE PURPOSE 

OF COMMUNITY ADVERTISING, AFFILIATED WITH 
JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.” 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


oe 


General Outlook Favorable 


William Butterworth, president, Deere 
& Company, of Moline, Ill., in an inter- 
view with Forbes: 

“The farm equipment industry has had 
avery satisfactory 
year. In all sec- 
tions’except the 
South business has 
been good. 

“It is now too 
early to predict, with 
any fair degree of 
accuracy, the busi- 
ness which the in- 
dustry will enjoy in 
1928. Weather con- 

ditions, especially in the first half of the 
year, will be, as always, a determining 
factor. 

“The general outlook for the industry, 
however, is favorable. The farmer's fin- 
ancial condition has considerably improved. 
He has had a year of increased crop 
yields and good prices; and, because of 
his wider use of modern labor-saving ma- 
chinery, especially in some sections, he has 
produced his crops at a lower cost. 

“The hard years of readjustment taught 
the farmer much, just as they did men 
in charge of other industries. He is a 
much better business man than he used 
to be. He studies prospective markets 
more carefully; he balances his farming 
program hetter, so as to insure a more 
certain ircome and he is more keenly in- 
terested in reducing production costs by 
substituting machinery for man power. 
Like other business men, he is operating on 
a conservative basis. We believe that his 
healthy buying power is going to benefit 
general business next year in much the 
same -way that it did in the years before 
readjustment from war conditions turned 
things topsy-turvy. 

“We confidently expect that our own 
1928 business will be at least as satis- 
factory as in 1927,” 

Willard Favors Consolidations 

Daniel Willard, president, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, at a dinner given in his 
honor by Baltimore citizens: 

“IT am in favor of the policy of con- 
solidation of railroads as expressed in the 
Transportation Act of 1920. I do not 
consider such a policy as experimental or 
of doubtful utility. Congress, in the 
Transportation Act, really did nothing 
more than voice its approval of the policy 
which had been responsible for bringing 
into existence such large and efficient rail- 
road systems as the Pennsylvania and 
New York Central in the East, the Santa 
Fe and Southern Pacific in the West. 

“T have thought, and still think, that if 
the railway managers and the public off- 
cials who are charged with the responsi- 
bility would cooperate in a real and sym- 
pathetic effort to bring about what 
Congress clearly had in mind and has 
expressed in the Transportation Act, that 
consolidation such as contemplated in the 
Act could be accomplished without the 
need of additional legislation. 

“T believe that consolidation of the kind 
proposed is economically sound and ought 





to be had in the public interest.” 


2?) eT 


Prosperity Should Continue 


David R. Forgan, vice-chairman of the 
National Bank of Republic, of Chicago: 

“I see no reason why present prosperity 
should not continue for another year. Of 
course, this is a presidential year, «but as 
‘far as I.can see, there is *no.one who 
‘would ‘receive ‘the nomination whose lec- 
tion would greatly disturb present pros- 
perity.” 


Developments Reassuring 
The Guaranty Trust Company, in 
monthly survey: 


“Industrial trends during the last few 
weeks have been distinctly encouraging. 
The most pronounced change has occurred 
in the iron and steel industry, where the 
situation has improved in several respects. 
Building activity continues at a very high 
rate. The possibility of serious difficulty 
as a result of the bituminous coal strike 
appears to have disappeared entirely. 
Crude oil production continues to decline. 
Wholesale and retail distribution has been 
stimulated by the advent of colder weath- 
er. The agricultural situation remains 
favorable. 

“On the other hand, the floods in New 
England represent an important addition to 
the unusually long list of obstacles which 
climatic conditions have placed in the way 
of business this year. 

“On the whole, however, the develop- 
ments of the past month have been reas- 
suring to those observers of business 
trends who feared that the failure of in- 
dustry and trade to expand in any marked 
degree with the advent of the autumn sea- 
son might be the forerunner of severe 
reaction.” 


its 


Canada Developing Her Resources 


R. J. Cromie, publisher of The Van- 
couver Sun, Vancouver, B. C., in an in- 
terview with the Editor of Fores, on a 
recent visit to New York: 
“Watch ‘Northern 
Canada for the next 
five years if you 
want some good 
chances to make 

money. 
“The pulp lands of 
Northern Quebec 
and the new gold 
and silver mines of 
Northern Ontario 
have in the past five 
years made scores of American and Cana- 
dian millionaires. Now comes Northern 
Manitoba, with its big copper properties; 
Northern Alberta and Northern British 
Columbia, with their 20,000,000 acres of 
incredibly rich soil in the Peace River 
country about to be given transportation, 
and with their minerals and enormous 
water power thrown open for investors. 

“The development that is going on 
across Northern Canada just now is like 
opening up a new Continent, and the close 
co-operation between Canadian and Amer- 
ican brains and Canadian-American finance 
will soon turn Northern Canada from a 
wild, barren waste into a highly produc- 
tive and richly remunerative field of in- 


vestment.” 
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Foreign Trade 
Mixed 


Less Favorable Conditions 
Appear in European Coun- 
tries except Germany 
and Netherlands— 

Far East in Good 
Position 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Commerce 


HE export situation in general has 

been developing in recent weeks a 
slightly downward trend in a number of 
important markets. In Europe the only 
conspicuously encouraging trade areas are 
Germany and the Netherlands, in both of 
which there have been decided upward ten- 
dencies. Spain and Denmark have also 
been showing more moderate gains of late. 
In the case of the latter country, this is 
especially encouraging because of the pro- 
longed depression which has characterized 
our trade there. 

Except for these, however, European 
activities of our merchants have not been 
as promising on the whole as they were 
last year at this time. Our exports to the 
United Kingdom have fallen off some 
twenty per cent. below 1926 figures. Italy 
has declined thirty per cent. In the case 
of France, although there has been a more 
encouraging trend within the past few 
weeks, the totals of our sales for the year 
thus far are running some sixteen per 
cent. below those of 1926. These losses 
have been more than enough to counter 
balance the slight gains registered in our 
trade in such smaller countries as Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Greece and Norway. 


European Situation 


ie SPORTS from France indicate prac- 
tically no change in the unsatisfac- 
tory industrial and commercial situation. 
The latest trade figures for the United 
Kingdom show slight decreases in Octo- 
ber below September, while the recent re- 
ports from Italy do not offer much en- 
couragement for the near future owing to 
the continued stringency brought on by 
the lire stabilization campaign. 

Germany and its immediate small neigh- 
bors are, therefore, the only regions con- 
tinuing to maintain the high levels of im- 
port activity evident throughout October, 
although even here various difficulties are 
looming up because of labor disturbances 
and rising living costs. 

On the whole the European situation 
would seem to be distinctly worthy of 
cautious observation on the part of far- 
sighted American merchants. 


Latin America Doing Well 


A= for Latin America the outstanding 
favorable area at present is the River 
Plate. Argentina is enjoying exceptional 
good crop prospects and her overseas pur- 
chases are increasing accordingly. The 
same is true of Uruguay and certain sec- 
tions of South Brazil. A second grouping 
of Latin American trade areas might be 
made under the category of a more or less 
static situation. This would apply to most 
of Brazil, Colombia, and Venezuela, where 
trade is running just about on a level with 








Investment Position of Leading Railroads 


Discussed in our latest Werexty Review 
Also an analysis of 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


Copy F-29 on request 


Securities carried on conservative margin 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 


New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 


25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Akron 
New Haven Hartford Meriden Bridgeport Newport 
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Capital Stocks and Surplus 
500,000 shares 


at liquidation price of $100 a share 
Funded Debt 


CHARLES W. BEALL 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 

FREDERICK S. BURROUGHS 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 

JOHN M. DALY 
Vice-President 

HENRY D. FITCH 
Vice-President 

FREDERICK T. HEPBURN 
F. T. Hepburn & Co. 


Net Earnin 


funded debt decreased $26,092,550 or 37%. 





Da aba ake PETE ETS £15 
Dividends on Preferred Stock..........++0+ 


DRM icc ic ckwacngsodtcchedecnacesnnes 
Provision for Replacements and Renewals 


pe a oe ee 
Class A Priority Dividends ($2.00 per share) 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York) 





CAPITALIZATION 


quity Stocks, 2,033,452 shares without 
Class A Stock and 
Class B Stock at liquidation price $35 a_ share; 
1,233,452 shares Common Stock at 


par value: 


300,000 shares 


stated value 
plus capital and corporate surplus but does not 
SUPE SHMRUUOE <cacccaccescccdcacieceses 
Cumulative Preferred Stocks, all of equal rank, 683,744 
shares without par value: 162,804 shares $3.50 Divi- 
dend Series at liquidation price $50 a share, and 
118,349 shares $6 Dividend Series, 281,848 shares $6.50 


coccccccceseccce $47,621,750 


Dividend Series and 120,743 shares $7 Dividend Series 
néossensbaekians 60,234,200 $107,855,950 


5%4% Convertible Gold Debentures, due 1977.......... $40,000,000 


Convertible Debenture Obligations...........0..eeeseees 10,598,436 50,598,436 


NOTE—Coapitalization ts as of June_30, 1927. All Convertible Obligations 
which are now convertible at Company’s option into preferred stocks 
are shown as having been converted. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

HOWARD C. HOPSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
. MAG 


SANFORD J 


Vice-President and General Manager 


JOHN I, MANGE 


President 


JOHN NICKERSON 


John Nickerson & Company 


FARIS R. RUSSELL 


Vice-President, National Bank of 
Commerce in New York 


CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS AND EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT 


Years ended December 31, 


1926 1925 
Earnings and Other Income........sesceeesseecees 283,288 $19,451,147 
+ ee Mag lero Maintenance and Taxes..........++ 15,521,978 11,080,384 





gs se eeeeeeecencceeseeeeeees $13,761,310 $ 8,370,763 
Interest, Amoritzation of Bond Discount, etc............ 8,266,891 


? 





eccccccccecceee $ 5,494,419  $ 3,368,280 
1,662,154 828,67 





ee ccecccccccocce $ 3,832,265 $ 2,539,606 
OTTTTTT Terry 1,627,193 


eo rccccesccccese $ 2,205,072 $ 1,503,494 


1,036,112 





ceccecvccovers 607,760 456,496 





Remainder for Other Dividends and Surplus........... $ 1,597,312 $ 1,046,998 





A marked improvement in the capital structure was brought about in 1926. The 
management of the Associated Company has always been reluctant to place separate 
issues of mortgage bonds against the various operating properties but rather to achieve 
the added strength from diversity, possessed by a large issue which would be a prior 
claim on the earnings of properties in various localities. 


Preferred stocks of subsidiary and affiliated companies decreased $9,460,220 or 59%; 
Common stocks and applicable surplus decreased 99.9% from $6,303,080.52 to $8,207.43; 


Copies of the Annual Report of the Associated Gas and Electric 
Company may be obtained from 


Associated Gas & Electric Securities Co. 
61 Broadway, New York City 





























The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for in- 
formation and advice on stocks and bonds, 
and their inquiries will receive our careful 
aanen ae npg to the = 
respondent. n writing, please mention 
The Bache Review. "Sent for three 
months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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last year with the lull accountable in part 
to the uncertainties in the oil sivuation. 

There is, however, a third and even 
larger group of Latin American countries 
in which trade prospects are distinctly less 
promising than last year. These include 
Central America, Mexico, Cuba, Chile and 
Peru. In each case the difficulty seems to 
be associated either with the depression in 
some major raw material, such as sugar 
or nitrate, or is due to political readjust- 
ments as in Mexico and Chile. 


Far East Thrives 


ON the whole the only sector of our 
foreign trade front which presents a 
generally favorable aspect is the Far East, 
where the principal outstanding defect 
continues to be found in China. 

Aside from that country reports are uni- 
formly encouraging from across the Pa- 
cific, notably from India, the Netherlands 
East Indies and Australia, although in the 
last named country the unfavorable crop 
outlook may act as a moderate deterrent 
during the coming months. 








What Bonds Shall I 
Buy? 


BOND prices are close to 

the highest they have 
ever been since before the 
war and yet there are no 
definite signs that the ad- 
vance is over. 

Every diversified list should 
include a proportion of bonds 
but the attractive ones are 
scarce at these current levels. 

In this issue Edward L. 
Barnes presents a list of some 
good bonds that may still be 
obtained at fair prices and 
gives full descriptions of their 
past and possible future. 

There are also a number of 
such issues that carry poten- 
tially valuable rights to buy 
stock in the companies rep- 
resented. Such convertible 
issues offer the safety of in- 
vestment bonds along with 
the speculative possibilities 
of a stock issue. 

Turn to this regular invest- 
ment article on page 68 and 
read the recommendations. 




















The Guaranty Trust Company, as of 
Nov. 15, shows deposits of $590,272,325 
and total resources of $748,764,153, an 
increase of $79,164,921 in deposits and 
$109,867,120 in resources from Nov. 15, 
1926. Undivided profits were $3,979,955, 
an increase of $322,870 since the date of 
the last published statement, Sept. 30. 





Franklin d’Olier has been elected a di- 
rector of the National Biscuit Company. 

George D. Roberts has purchased the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange seat of 
Sol E. Scheeline for $100,000. 

J. E. Aldred has been elected a direc- 


tor of the Old Colony Trust Company, of 
Boston. 
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Just off the Press 


B. C. Forbes offers his newest book 


How to Get the Most Out 


of Business 


Bound in leatherette—stamped in gold—containing the best of B. C. Forbes’s 
writings on men, events, money-making, success and happiness. B. C. Forbes 
considers this one of his best books—as he says, “the preparation of this material 
has been wholly a labor of love.” 


B. C. Forbes draws illustrations not from the dead past, but from the living 
present; from the careers and home-brewed philosophy of men known throughout 
the world of finance, industry, commerce; from the experiences of men 
wrestling with the same difficulties and problems as beset the reader. 


The pace to-day is so swift, the battle is so strenuous, concentration is so closely 
focussed, the immediate objective so engrossing that sign-posts, danger signals, 
are liable to be overlooked—and then the goal reached turns out to be the wrong 
goal, a goal only of disappointment, bitterness, wormwood and gall. And it is 
all unnecessary! 


This book will show you how to get the most out of business. The most money? 
Yes and no. The most happiness? Yes. 


PRICE $2.50, POSTAGE PREPAID 


FILL IN—TEAR OFF—AND MAIL 


Forses MaGaZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Date 
Send copies of ““How to Get the Most Out of Business” to the following as Christmas 
gifts. We will deliver in time for Christmas and we will send a Christmas card, announc- 





ing your gift. I enclose $....... as payment therefor ($2.50 for each book). 
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Missouri 


Pacific 
Analysis on Request 


Ask for F. 501 


John Muir &(, 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 

















may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an 
important item gov- 
erning market values 
over a period. 


Consult our Statis- 
tical Department 
without obligation. 


The 

ODD LOT 
department affords 
the same _ efficient 


facilities for executing 
small orders as those 
for 100-Share Units. 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J 14 


(Histo @ (HapMaAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Technical Position Again Looks Strong But Outside Condi- 
tions Are Bearish and Market Is Only for Speculation 


By R. W. Schabacker 


2fo 





24S: 





a purely logical standpoint it would be 

a fairly simple conclusion to say that 
it ought to go down. Unfortunately for 
the stock market analyst, one cannot look 
at the market merely from a logical stand- 
point. The people who looked at it from 
a reasonable angle sold out their long hold- 
ings way back in the early part of 1926 
and have been “bucking” the advance ever 
since. 

On a logical basis the stock market ought 
to go down,—but we are far from certain 
that it will. Gold is leaving the United 
States in greater volume than we have lost 
it for a number of years, interest rates are 
advancing, even though not as far as in 
other years, stock prices are in general 
still far too high on a basis of earnings, 
the Coolidge business administration seems 
destined to pass, and Congress has assem- 
bled to do a good deal of possible “inter- 
fering’ with business. 


[: one looked at the stock market from 


HIS sort of a picture is far from bull- 

ish on stock prices. It is the logical 
picture and the logical conclusion would 
be a decline in stock market values. 

And our advice, if based on logical 
grounds alone, should be to sell stocks in 
preparation for such a decline. But, as we 
have said before, the stock market is not 
logical. And despite all this bearish pic- 
ture, we are not advising the sale of good 
securities. 

As a matter of fact, if it were not for 
the overbalanced unfavorable situation we 
would, at this time, still be out and out 
bullish on the market. As it is, we merely 


recommend the holding of long stocks for 
speculative purposes. 


| pe its low levels of late in October, 
the averages have recovered over 10 
points or more than 70 per cent. of the Oc- 
tober reaction. But for over two weeks they 
have been unable to go further and have 
remained more stationary than for any sim- 
ilar period in the past year. 

On this sidewise movement the volume 
has been very large, running close to 3,000- 
000 shares per day on the average. This 
would ordinarily indicate distribution, but 
it is important to observe that we have 
had three or four just such situations dur- 
ing 1927, even though of shorter duration, 
which have been followed by renewal of 
the advance into new high ground. 

It is entirely possible therefore that re- 
newed strength may develop, following re- 
cent indecisive movements, to carry stocks 
up into new high territory, with the idea 
of finishing this phase of the advance off 
with the usual speculative fireworks while 
the finishing is still at least moderately 
good. 


B b.. summarize, from a logical standpoint, 
the market ought to go down; from a 
technical standpoint it looks good for re- 
newal of the upward movement into new 
record ground. 

Our general feelirig is that stocks will 
see new high levels but the situation is too 
delicately balanced to recommend purchase 
of stocks with any except speculative funds 
and we continue to advise close stops on 
all such speculative purchases. 


be | 
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Weekly 
Market Letter 


Financial status 
and earnings of 
leading 


MOTOR 
COMPANIES 


Copy on Request 


Tobey EKirk 


Established 1873 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad Street, New York 


























What Market Outlook 
—for these stocks— 
now? 


Stocks are now up 10 points on 
average from October 24th lows, 
where the American Securities 
Service recommended purchases. 


This advance, while satisfactory 
enough to holders of Montgomery 
Ward, Radio, Columbian Carbon 
and Union Carbide, also Interna- 
tional Harvester, has benefited lit- 
tle or none holders of -Foundation, 
Gabriel Snubber, Union Bag 

Paper or Marland Oil. What does 


this mean? 


A Selective Market 


Stocks have to be analyzed, one 
by one, each on its own merits. 
What outlook, then, for these 
specific issues— 


Int. Comb. Eng.? 


Lago Oil & Tr.? 


Mo. Pacific pfd.? St. Gas & Elec.? 
Liquid Car ic? Marland Oil? 
Anaconda Dodge Bros.? 

U. S. Steel? Wes use ? 


tingho 
American Republics? Porto Rico Tob.? 


Our latest Stock Market Outlook 
analyzes all these stocks and points 
out which to favor—and which to 
avoid. A few extra copies of this 
valuable analysis are reserved for 
distribution, free. Simply ask for 
“Stock Market Outlook.” 


AMERICAN SECURITIES 
SERVICE 


1047 CORN EXCHANGE BANK BLDG. 
NEW YORK 
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Textile Trade 
Slower 


Most Factors Limit Buying 
While Reducing Inven- 
tories in Preparation 
for End of Year 


By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


A; the end of the year approaches, 
there is naturally a slowing down of 
operations, as buyers do not care to carry 
over any more than they can help into in- 
ventory. This is always a natural in- 
fluence against free operations and this 
year is no exception. Generally through- 
out the textile industry there is talk of 
curtailment in production and of a cut in 
wages. 

No universal acceptance of the curtail- 
ment idea is apparent, although it is be- 
lieved it would be a decidedly steadying 
influence which will have its effect upon 
the buyer if carried out consistently. 

Nor is wage reduction likely to be car- 
ried out in a large number of mills. There 
have been a few instances where wages 
have been cut in New England and it is 
possible additional cases may be reported. 
But there is no evidence that producers 
will take any decided stand on this matter. 

Uncertainties in the cotton market and 
unseasonable weather have interfered with 
the purchase of finished goods to a decided 
degree. Prices have been irregular in 
spite of advances in certain directions. 
The buyer exhibits no certainty as to his 
future operations because of his lack of 
faith in the present level of raw material 
or its stabilization. 


Colder Weather Helpful 


PERATIONS in the men’s wear and 

dress goods field show slight im- 
provement. It is felt that cooler weather 
will bring about a more active demand, 
though it is getting rather late for dupli- 
cates for the currént season. Undoubted- 
ly a cold snap would clean up stocks still 
on hand, but at the best the volume could 
not be very great. 

Price margins are reduced almost to the 
vanishing point in many instances. The 
problem of making a profit with an ad- 
vancing raw material market is one which 
is giving agents and manufacturers de- 
cided pause. 


|" agaalngertre improvement in silks has 
not materialized. The cutting up trade 
and retail establishments are ordering in 
a very limited way with stocks ample to 
provide for any demand which may arise. 
Production is falling off somewhat under 
the present quiet demand and as long as 
prices of raw silk remain irregular, manu- 
facturers are not likely to increase their 
operations. 

While a few isolated changes on rayon 
yarns have been announced there is little 
belief in the market that reductions are 
likely for a considerable period. As a mat- 
ter of fact premiums are being asked on 
certain numbers of yarn and as this con- 
dition obtains at a time when buyers are 
considering their next year’s operations, it 
does not appear likely that there will be 
chance for irregularity. 
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In the 
Market Letter 
this Week 


Observations on 


American & Foreign 
Power Co., Inc. 


White Eagle Oil 
& Refining Co. 


SENT ON REQUEST 
ASK FOR 123-26 


LISTED BONDS AND STOCKS 
bought and sold for cash, or 
carried on conservative margin. 


McClave & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


67 Exchange Place 
New York 
Telephone Hanover 3542 


BRANCHES 

Hotel Ansonia, 73rd St. & B’way, N. Y. 
1451 Broadway, Cor. 41st St., N. Y. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 



































Hold 


.-. or sell? 


What should you do in this 
market? Are stocks a buy 
now? 

Readthelatest Brookmire 
Bulletin. It contains definite 
advice—and it represents 

nearly a quarter century of 
| investment experience. 

Now— it is necessary to 
form an investment policy. 
This bulletin will helt you. 
A copy free. Send the 
coupon. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC 


570 Seventh Ave., New York 
Send me acopy of Bulletin 
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| What do you want 


an investment service 
to do for you? We 
ask this question be- 
cause it is an all-im- 
portant one when 
you are confronted 
with the need of a 
Service and find it 
difficult to select the 
proper one. 


There is an answer 
to this question in a 
new booklet we have 
prepared and which 
we shall gladly send 
to those interested. 


MOOD 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


INVESTORS 
SERVICE 














EVERY INVESTOR 


whose holdings total 
$25,000 or more 


Should Read 


DIVERSIFICATION 


and 


VIGILANCE 


It tells briefly how 
the basic principles 
used by Trustees in 
administering large 
funds can be used 
by the private in- 
vestor. 


Send for Booklet ND-2 


A.B. Leach«Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 
39So La Salle St., Chicago 


Philadelphia Seattle 


Boston 
‘St. Louis San Francisco Buffalo 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 
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W ITHIN the past month or so we 
have recommended a number of 
stocks for rather short-term purchases, 
chiefly to take advantage of stock market 
response to the high volume of holiday 
trade. 


Taking Profits 


From a_ theoretical standpoint the 
“Christmas movers” ought to be sold out 
at their respective profits sometime within 
the next few weeks, preferably before 
Christmas. Some of the stocks might well 
be held for investment but in a general 
way we think it wise to lighten holdings 
of this variety. 


Victor Talking Machine 


ROM a low level of 32 Victor Talk- 

ing Machine has advanced to around 
50. In the first six months of 1927 profits 
were only $1.60 per share but the third 
quarter added $2.65 and with prospects for 
at least as good a showing in the final 
three months, the annual report may set 
up earnings of as high as $6.50 per share. 

We rather like this stock for the long 
pull but since a good portion of its recent 
advance has probably been based on the 
large holiday sales volume and since busi- 
ness will probably again fall off in the 
first half of 1928, it would probably be 
the better part of wisdom to take at least 
partial profits on further strength around 
55 or 60 


The Department Stores 


he general, the department stores have 
not done as good business this year as 
might have been hoped for and there are 
indications that the field may be getting 
somewhat overcrowded. We are therefore 
not so enthusiastic about this group for 
long-pull holding and think any further 
bulges around the holidays may make good 
opportunities for getting out at least tem- 
porarily. 

In the November 15th issue we recom- 
mended purchase of a number of these 
department store stocks for short-turn 
profits before the holidays. Associated 
Dry Goods has obliged since then with an 
advance of about 8 points to around 53 
and holders can perhaps get somewhat 
higher for it before Christmas. 


R. H. Macy 


INCE we recommended it at 200 in 
the November 15th issue, Macy has 
run up to new high record levels at around 
245 or better than 20 per cent. profit in a 
few weeks. Partial profits are in order 
following this advance but Macy repre- 
sents what we consider the best stock in 
this group, and a portion of holdings in 
this issue might be considered a good stock 
to be put away for long-pull investment. 
Gimbels and The Fair, which we men- 
tioned as having less favorable opportuni- 
ties among the store stocks, have done 
nothing and we still hold our previous 
opinion of them. 


The Sugar Stocks 


A NOTHER group on which we should 
like to follow up previous advice at 
this time is the sugar securities. In the 
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October Ist issue we mentioned this group 
as having possibilities for the short swing 
on a basis of temporary effects of restric- 
tion in raw sugar production: 

At that time we emphasized the fact 
that the longer-term outlook is far from 
favorable. We still hold that view and 
since this group has firmed up recently 
on just such news of possible crop cur- 
tailment as we had anticipated, we think 
strength should be utilized for taking 
profits on these securities. 


Long-Term Outlook Unfavorable 


E question the soundness of Cuba’s 

efforts at crop restriction and we 
also question the sincerity of reported 
promises from important European beet 
producers with respect to reducing their 
output. 

In the writer’s opinion it will be some 
time before the Cuban companies can 
make enough money to make their issues 
very attractive and we are therefore un- 
favorable to such stocks for the long pull. 


U. S. Leather 


W E hardly expect profits in the leather 
industry to take any spectacular 
jump but conditions in the general indus- 
try do seem to have improved consider- 
ably. Central Leather has reorganized and 
is now United States Leather with a much 
better capital setup than it previously had. 

The new company reports 75 cents a 
share earned for the common stock in the 
first nine months and perhaps $1.00 a share 
is a fair estimate for the entire year. 

On such a basis present prices around 
23 are not justified but we anticipate fur- 
ther reaction and think a small purchase 
if it gets down to around 20 or below 
might eventually yield some satisfactory 
profits. 


Rubber Prices 


C RUDE rubber prices have experienced 
about the strongest movement seen 
this year and are not far from the highest 
levels in 1927. As yet no very convincing 
reasons for the rapid advance have been 
brought forth and it appears that the 
movement is to a large degree speculative. 

Be that as it may, the higher prices 
have more than a temporary aspect and 
if they merely hold their own from now 
on, the prospect for the rubber companies 
will be much improved. 

We anticipated some such strength as 
this in rubber prices and rubber securities 
only we expected it late last spring instead 
of which the market declined. 


U. S. Rubber 


D ESPITE the drop in United States 
‘Rubber during the late spring months 
we have since advised holding it and the 
stock has recovered from a low of under 
40 to more recent prices above 55. Al- 
though it is still below the year’s high of 
67 the stock is acting better. 

We would certainly not recommend it 
from an investment standpoint but it looks 
as though it might safely be held for 
further advances so long as reactions do 
not break below 50. 
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.... Your Los Angeles 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


maintained for visitors. You 


A free Information Bureau Al 
are cordially invited to call 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 


$6,000 





























—$600,000 


(without borrowing) 


It has been proved pos- 
sible to so increase 
one’s capital in an 
investment lifetime! 
The future—in which you 


are interested—should of- 
fer equal opportunities. 


May we send you com- 


plete details? 

















-— Dabsons Neports— 
The Babson Statistical 
Div. 15-1, Babson Park, ee a, 
Largest Statistical Community in America 


Send me, gratis, complete details about 
“$6,000 to $600,000.’ 
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Abou Soa 


orlant People 


ERNARD M. BARUCH was elected 
a director of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. 


B. W. Deguichard, for several years 
vice-president and general manager, has 
been appointed president of A. C. Spark 
Plug Company. 

J. L. Overlook has been named treas- 
urer of The Studebaker Corporation. 


John Scott Lansill has been elected 
president and a director of The United 
States Shares Corporation, succeeding 
Herbert L. Rackliff. 

Robert L. Nutt, formerly vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, has been elected 
chairman; and L. R. Powell, Jr., formerly 
vice-president and comptroller, president 
of the Seaboard Air Line. 


ILLIAM H. WOODIN was again 

elected president of the American 
Locomotive Company, succeeding the late 
Frederick F. Fitzpatrick. Mr. Woodin, 
who recently became chairman is stepping 
back inte the position he relinquished when 
Mr. Fitzpatrick became president. He will 
also continue to hold the office of chair- 
man. 


H. L. Hotchkiss, Jr., of the firm of 
H. L. Hotchkiss Jr. & Company, has sold 
his Stock Exchange membership for 
$300,000. 

Thomas S. Lamont, son of Thomas W. 
Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
has been elected a director of the Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Company. 


RTHUR C. MILLSPAUGH has 

been appointed financial adviser to 
Haiti, succeeding William P. Cumber- 
land, who is going to Nicaragua to make 
a special financial survey of that country’s 
resources. 


Walter L. Dunham has been elected 
president of the Detroit Savings Bank, 
and James H. Doherty has been appointed 
first vice-president. 

George Le Boutillier, vice-president of 
the Long Island Railroad Company, was 
appointed vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Sysi2m, in New York. 

Garrett Brownback and Livingston Platt 
have been elected directors of the Moto- 
Meter Company, Inc. 


John J. Raskob, of the General Motors 
Corporation, has been made a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Bankers 
Trust Company. 





MONG recent deaths of business and 

financial leaders have been: F. F. 
Fitzpatrick, president of the American 
Locomotive Company; J. N. Gunn, for- 
merly president of the United States Tire 
Company and vice-president and a direc- 
tor of the United States Rubber Company ; 
William P. Bonbright, founder and presi- 
dent of William P. Bonbright & Company ; 
Charles Manville, founder of the Johns- 
Manville Corporation; Charles Sanger 
Mellen, former president of the Northern 
Pacific, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford and Boston & Maine railroads; Sam- 
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We Recommend the Purchase 
of 


Hygrade 
Food Products 
Corporation 


6% CONVERTIBLE BONDS 
and 


COMMON STOCK 


At Market 


Circulars upon request 


Jerome B. Sullivan & Co. 


Members New York Curb Market 


42 Broadway New York 


Tel. Hanover 0600 


























Again, contemporary discussion queries, 


“Are stocks too high?” 

Business Economic Digest 
obvious answer, indicated 
Weighted Average. 


Among the specific recommendations of 
the Digest 


U. S. STEEL 


Radio, and Kennecott have been snene 
features. An unequalled record of profit- 
able stock forecast has proved the Di- 
gest’s remarkably sound method of 
recommendation. It is based on the 
Weighted Average of authorita- 
tive opinions—each weighted ac- 
cording to past accuracies. 
Hence the Digest offers not only the 
viewpoint of all leading authorities, but 
also the added strength of a seientific- 
ally weighted Average of these author- 
ities, based on their previous results— 
a major difference in stock forecasting! 
Send now for a free current copy. 


The BusinessfconomicDigest 
Gage P Wright, Pres.. 
134 No. LaSalle St. Chicago Ill, 


Without obligation mail me your current Digest 
and your booklet, ‘“When Experts Disagree.”’ 


NAME 


As usual, The 
nts out the 
y its famous 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 


*- e * 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks are Doing 
Section One 
Thou. 
Shares Book Earns Earns, 1927 Div Long Term Prices 1927 Aprox. Yield 
Par Out Value 1926 m = months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 209 $80 $10.87 $8.97, 9 m Air Reduction ............ $6a 147- 22; ’20-’26 1991%-134%4 181 3.9 
No 1,178 78 Ieee ae Allied Chemical .......... 6 149- 34; ’20-’26 16914-131 149 4.0 
100 260 166 9.40 8.76, 9m Allis Chalmers ........... 6 97- 27; ’20-26 1183%- 88 116 5.2 
25 2,474 441 | 7 ere ee Le rr 2 63- 39; 1926 73%- 43% 71 28 
No 600 140 6.67° 4.16, 12 m Amer, Car & Fdry. ........ 6 116- 91; ’25-’26 109%4- 95 103 6.0 
No 770 = (9G 7.45 1.48, 6m Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 145- 65; ’23-'26 116 - 99% 106 7.7 
100 610 170 23.40 11.08, 6 m Amer. Smelt. & Refin. .... 8 152- 29; ’21-’26 180%4-1325% 173 4.6 
100 450. 138 Mee G: + wws,c0. Amer. Sugar Refin. ........ 5 96- 36; ’21-'26  9534- 65% 72 6.9 
100 10,788 118 11.00 8.76, 9m Amer, Tel & Tel. ......... 9 151- 96; ’21-"26 18514-14914 180 5.0 
100 400 139 Nil Nil, 6m Amer. Woolen ............ - 166- 19; ’20-’26 - 16% 22 - 
50 3,000 74 aa ee oss Anaconda Copper ......... 3 67- 28; 20-26  53%- 41% 52 6.0 
25 2,000 34 Re tk cane Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A”... .. 28- 13; ’'25-'26 15%- 8% 12 ei 
No 600 27 MT onl: Ce ncccon Assoc. Dry Goods ........ 2.50 61- 37; ’25-'26  535%4- 39% on 59 
100 2,324 228 | re Atch., Topeka & S. F. .... 7 172- 76; ’21-’26 200 -161% 190 3.9 
100 676 245 a Atlantic Coast Line ....... 10a 268- 77; °21-’26 20534-174% 193 5.2 
100 500 187 11:58 Nil, 9 m Atlantic Refining ......... 4 154- 78; ’22-26 13134-107 114 3.2 
100 200 241 re Baldwin Locomotive ...... 7 168- 62; °19-’26 26534-143% 246 2.8 
100 §=1,520 140 17.20 6.36, 6 m Baltimore & Ohio ........ 6 110- 30; ’21-’26 125 -106% 116 4.9 
100 1,802 168 7.48 4.65, 9 m Bethlehem Steel .......... eS 97- 37; ’'20-'26 6614- 43% 55 a 
No 770 —s «64 552 6.308 Brook-Manhattan Trans. .. 4 78- 9; ’23-'26 70%- 53 57 7.0 
No 510 101 So Brook. Union Gas ........ 5 100- 56; ’24-’26 15414- 895% 147 2.7 
No... @e |. al 4.00" 5.65" BOW TOE cic cccscsss 2.50 157- 33; 1626 47%- 30% 45 5.3 
No 600, 41 8.65 3.90, 6 m Burroughs Add. Mach. .... 3 124- 45; ’24-’26 140 - 90 132 2.6 
No 977 48 6.18¢ 5.17¢ California Packing ....... 4 75- 66; 1926 70 - 60% 68 5.9 
25 2,000 36 3.33 0.74, 9m California Petroleum ...... 1 38- 17; ’23-'26  32%- 20 23 43 
No. © 33,123 40 eg USS ites. 2.6 Cerro de Pasco ........... 5a 74- 23; ’20-26 68 - 58 67 45 
100 =: 11,190... - 181 A ae Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 10 179- 46; ’21-’26 21814-151% 208 48 
100 §=1,158 100 Ler Chic. Mil. St. Paul pfd....  .. 55- 7; 21-26  3434- 18% 33 vs 
No 344 42 3.83 2.02, 9m Childs Company .......... 2.40t 75- 32; '24-'26  6534- 485% 55 8.1 
25 4415 27 2.65 1.27, 6m NS Sree 2.50 39- 8; ’°20-'26  39Y%- 33% 38 6.8 
No 2,705 11 5.08 5.28, 9m Ceryeer COP, oo. 5 ies 3 55- 28; ’25-'26 62%- 38% 58 5.2 
No 100 10 8.25 8.64, 9 m SS errr rre 5 178- 83; 24-26 129 - 96% 125 3.7 
100 342 108 7.60 7.10, 9m Colorado Fuel & Iron ..... as 54- 20; 21-26  9634- 42% 76 nee 
No 3,000 54 6.87 3.20, 6m Columbia Gas & Elec. .... 5 91- 33; '24-’26  9834- 82% 92 5.7 
No 1,641 16 0.20 0.31, 6 m Congoleum-Nairn ......... fe 67- 12; ’23-’26 2814- 17% 27 Ae 
No 4,320 94 i eer Consol. Gas of N. Y. ..... 5 146- 57; ’20-’26 12134- 94 119 4.2 
No 506 =—s« 60 6.72 4.13, 7 m Continental Can .......... 5 94- 43; ’23-’26 8154- 5834 79 6.3 
No 176 12 1.15" 0.08, 6 m Continental Motors ....... 0.80 16- 5; ’22-'26 13%- 87% 11 7.3 
SB 2523 ~-X 4.03 2.70, 9m Corn Prods. Refining ..... 3a 53- 31; '24-26  67%4- 46% 66 4.6 
100 550 147. 8.72 3.82, 6 m Crucible Steel ............ 6 278- 48; 16-26  9634- 7634 87 6.9 
No 500 Nil Nil* Nil* Cuba Cane Sugar ......... sid 60- 5; 20-26 10%- 4% 7 - 
10 1,000 32 hl EN Cuban Amer. Sugar ...... 1 39- 11; ’21-'26 281%4- 18% 22 48 
No SS See Serer Davison Chemical ......... a 81- 20; ’20-’26  40%4- 26% 33 - 
100 425 177 19.27 2.90, 9 m Delaware & Hudson ....... 9 184- 90; ’21-’26 230 -171% 183 49 
50 1,690 131 10.60 4.00, 6m Del., Lack. & West. ....... 7a 154- 93; ’21-’26 1407%-130% 135 5.1 
No 1,935 Nil 6.46 1.33, 9 m Deas Bros. “A” ........ ek 49- 21; 25-26 27%4- 13% 18 * 
No 1,662 66 13.98 12.30, 9 m Du Pont de Nemours ..:.. 10 360-105; ’22-’26 34374-168 316 2.9 
No 1,626 26 eee Elec. Power & Light ...... 40- 17; ’25-’26 29%- 16% 28 
No 604 18 5.00° Nil, 9 m Elec. Refrigeration ....... 91- 33; 1926 371%4- 5% 9 
100 =1,125 156 6.72 1.60, 9m | Se eer bs 42- 10; ’23-26  6934- 39% 62 
No 4,500 10 4.09 3.20, 9 m Fleischmann Co. .......... 3 58- 32; ’25-’26 6934- 46% 69 44 
No 100 §=73 10.06 3.90, 9 m Foundation Co. ........... ad 184- 58; ’23-’26  8854- 35 39 
No 730 40 2.48" 3.70, 9m Prempert Tees .... 0... 4 37- 7; 20-26 9814- 34 95 4.2 
100 200 141 8.21 0.62, 6 m General Asphalt .......... ig 94- 23; ’'20-'26  963%4- 65 82 
No 7,211 45 6.15 4.61, 9m General Electric .......... 4 96- 79; 1926 1465%- 81 132 
25 17,400 28 8.68 10.70, 9 m General Motors .......... 5 226- 55; 24-26 141 -113% 125 4.0 
No 325 24 11.61 6.60, 9m Gen. Railway Signal ...... 5 94- 60; ’25-’26 1531%4- 82% 121 4.2 
No 600 855 4.83” 3.03” Gimsbel Bros. ............. a 83- 38; ’22-26 59 - 37% 39 
No 602. «25 Nil 7.62, 6m Goodrich, B. FF. on... .cces 88- 17; '20-'26  85%- 42% 83 48 
No 831 14 3.80 4.23, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber . 50- 7; 22-26  653%%- 483% 57 
100 2,490 155 10.42 1.37, 6m Great Northern, pfd. ..... 5 96- 53; ’21-’26 103%- 79% 99 5.0 
100 125 127 5.28 3.33, 9m Gulf States Steel ......... fa 105- 25; ’20-’26 - 40 51 ae 
100 400 105 4.63 2.50, 6 m Hudson & Manhat. ........ 2.50 42- 20; ’24-26  65%- 40% 53 4.7 
No 1,597 27 3.36" 8.80, 9 m Hudson Motor ............ 5 140- 20; ’22-’'26 911%4- 48% 69 7.3 
100 = 1,285 152 12.06 4.90, 8m Illinois Central ........... 7 127- 77; ’23-’26 1393%-121% 135 5.2 
100 350 86 9.78 8.43, 12 m Interboro Rapid Tr. ...... a 39- 9; 22-26 521%- 30% 35 
No 580 47 652 485, 9m Int. Business Machines .... 4 57- 38; 1926 101%4- 53% 9 41 
No 681 18 2.67 0.89, 6m Int. Combustion Eng. ..... Z 70- 19; °22-'26 64 - 40% 53 38 
100 ©1000 193 ep mig See PE: PEREUOSUOE oss caes cose 5t 158- 67; ’20-’26 249 -13534 240 6.2 
mp if 3.00 1.09, 6m | SP 2 49- 10; ’2026 75 - 38% 67 3.0 
No 500 145 2.15 1.37, 9 m International Paper ....... 2 92- 28; ’20-'26 811%4- 39% 78 26 
No 4,474 56 Se —ss_sigesece Kennecott Copper ......... 5 64- 14; ’20-'26  83%- 60 83 6.1 
10 3,679 15 3.36 2.44, 9m Ee eee 1.20 | 82- 42; 1926 771%4- 45% 72 21 
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(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year Ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
June 30. (h) Year ended July 31, (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Y 
ber 30. (a) Before charges for depletion (r) 10% in com. stock (s) Partly estimated. 
(v) 10 months. 


(e) Year Ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
ear ended October 31. (p) Year ended Novem- 
(t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. 
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Investment Trust 


Investigation 


New York State Takes Lead 
in Recommending Control 
Over Security Firms—In- 
vestigation Friendly to the 
Legitimate Trusts. 


By Richard S. Wallace 


Te tremendous and rapid growth 
of investment trusts in this country 
during the past couple years has 
focused considerable attention on the in- 
vestigation which has recently been in 
progress by the Attorney General of New 
York State. ; 

Questionnaires were sent out to approx- 
imately one hundred and thirty-five in- 
vestment trusts operating in the State and 
whose total paid-in capital was estimated 
at considerably over $600,000,000. 


Control to be Sought 


cy HE investigation has been completed 
and at the 1928 session of the New 
York State Legislature the final re- 
port will be presented. As a result it is 
anticipated that legislation will be passed 
vesting in the State Banking Department 
the power of regulation and supervision 
of investment trusts selling their securi- 
ties in New York State. 

The report reveals that many well-de- 
fined and proper rules of conduct are be- 
ing followed by the strongest investment 
trusts and may serve as a general criterion 
for new trusts which may be licensed. One 
of the most important observations is that 
the investment trust should pay only a 
moderate amount for its capital. The best 
of such trusts do not pay more than 2 or 
3 per cent. for their capital, but there are 
records of some which have ranged as 
high as 20 per cent. Such high costs in- 
dicate high pressure selling methods and 
more stress upon getting the investor’s 
money than on laying the foundations for 
protection and conservative management. 


Points to be Examined 


O THER points which the report recom- 
mends include periodic audits of in- 
vestment trust books, which should be 
made at least annually, if not oftener. 
Legality of all issues should be vouched 
for beyond question and all contingent li- 
abilities should be indicated in the balance 
sheet, as well as in all literature. 

Loans to or transactions with officers, 
directors, trustees or closely affiliated com- 
panies as principals in the purchase and 
sale of securities is discouraged, as well as 
the employment of estimates on future 
earnings. 

It is proposed that the New York State 
legislation will provide for regulation of 
investment trusts by the Superintendent of 
Banks. That official will be permitted to 
determine the responsibility of the organ- 
izers, to satisfy himself that the enterprise 
has a sound financial basis and will pro- 
vide approved systems of bookkeeping with 
annual or more frequent reports. 

The action of New York State in this 
regard has been timely and efficient and 
there is little doubt that other States will 
follow suit. 
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Number Eight 








NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY 


This company’s sales of labor-saving appli- 
ances last year amounted to 8% of its total 
operating income. Rising standards of living 
among the population thus take concrete 
form as a source of substantial revenue. 


The effect of these sales is cumulative, for 
the, electric range or refrigerator installed in 
a home today begins to register on the meter 
tomorrow. Consumption of current is in- 
creasing faster than total number of cus 
tomers—a wholesome position for any elec- 
tric company to occupy. 


57 William Street 
New York 
































One of 


FLORIDA’S SAFEST 
INVESTMENTS 


Shares in The 


LAKELAND BUILDING & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


ASSETS 
More Than $900,000.00 


We have never failed to more than earn 
our dividend, which is payable 2% quar- 
terly, January Ist, April 1st, July 1st, 
and October Ist, of each year. our in- 
vestment is secured by first mortgages 
on homes only. We have shareholders in 
nearly every state. Write for descrip- 
tive literature. 


P. O. Drawer 629 


LAKELAND FLORIDA 


























de 
What Outlook Now for 
Railroad Stocks? 


Rails, during recent sharp advances in in- 
dustrials, have lagged. rnings compare 
unfavorably with a year ago. What, how- 
ever, is the outlook for earnings? For mer- 
gers? What market prospects for each of 


these stocks— 

Erie Railroad? Union Pacific? 

St. Louis Southw’n? Kansas City South? 
Missouri Pacific? 


Chesapeake & Ohio? 
Northern Pacific? 


Baltimore & Ohio? Q ; 
New Haven? Seaboard Air Line? 
If holding rails, should you continue them 
or exchange into industrials, for an increased 
profit? 
Our latest security Market Review just pre- 
pared for clients answers these questions, with 
specific recommendations. Sample copy free. 
Ask for “Special Rail Report” 
Investors Supervisory. Service 
Suite 1040, Fifteen William St., New York 











Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Forbes Guide for Investors }! 
Latest amen Showing What Leading Stocks are Doing | 


Section Two 








Thou. 
Shares Book Earns Earns, 1927 Div. Long Term, Prices 1927 Aprox. Yield 
Par Out Value 1926 m = months Rate Price Range’ High Low Prices % 
50 1,211 $102 $8.27 $1.42, 6m Lehigh Valley ............ $3.50 106- 40; ’21-26 13714- 88% 96 3.7 
25 1,754 25 re ae Liggett & Myers “B” ..... 4a 103- 49: 24-26 128 - 87% 122 3.3 
No 1,061 35 6.02? 5.09, 9m oy eer 2 48- 10; '21-'26  63%- 46% 56 38 
25 500 30 ae. eee Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 1.60 178- 36; 23-26  5634- 35% 53 3.2 . 
100 1,169 164 ee ee. Louisville & Nashville .... 7 155- 36; ’21-’26 15914-12834 148 48 t 
No 713s 68 9.86 5.96, 6 m Be TED a 50k 00400000 6 242- 25; ’20-'26 11834- 8834 108 5.7 i 
No 350 62 9.20” 13.20” Se eee ae 5 131- 54; '22-'26 24314-124 242 18 t 
No 2,317 39 6.06 Nil, 9 m NS ae oye 63- 12; ’21-’26 58%4- 31 35 as ( 
No 1,357 46 5.90 4.93, 9 m*~ Mid-Continent Pet ........ ee 62- 22; ’20-'26  3934- 25% 28 i« i 
No 808 118 > > eevee Missouri-Kan.-Texas ...... rf 47- 7; 721-26  56%- 31% 42 . : 
100 828 125 6.10 Nil, 6 m Missouri Pacific .......... ie 45- 8; 22-26 62 - 37% 53 i 
No__—i14141 30 6.25 Nil, 6 m Montgomery Ward ........ 4 84- 12; ’22-'26  98%4- 60% 97 42 
No 2730 16 850 5.78, 9m Nash Motors ............. 4 71- 52; 1926 93%-60% 89 56 
25 2,045 42 6.32 5.44, 9m National Biscuit .......... 6a 102- 38; ’23-’26 159 - 943% 157 3.9 
No 1,100 25 6.14 3.11, 9m Nat. Cash Register “A”... 3 54- 37; 1926  483%- 39% 46 6.2 ) 
No 200 20 aerate National Bellas Hess ..... a Listed 1927 44%4- 30% 40 si 1 
100 310 200 RE National Lead .......00. » 8 181- 63; ’20-'26 135 - 95 131 3.9 
100 3,833 150 14.52 10.45, 9 m New York Central ........ 8 148- 64; ’21-°26 17114-137% 162 49 ( 
100 303 261 20.11 10.00, 9 m N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis .. 6 205- 67; ’23-'26 13534-110 125 48 
100 =1,571 106 5.24 4.16, 9m ee RH, ee se 48- 9: 21-26  585%- 41% 56 a 
100 §=1,380 =180 Sy > * + Bemaran Norfolk & Western ....... 8 171- 88; ’21-’26 202 -156 197 5.2 
10 4,078 22 i er North American .......... 10r 75- 18; ’23-'26 64% 455% 64 10.0 
100 2,480 175 | ror Northern Pacific .......... 5 91- 48; ’21-'26 100%- 78 99 5.0 
25 740 83637 6.30 490, 9m Owens Bottle ............ 3u 91- 24; '20-'26 8414- 75% 83 8.9 
as ae.hCUe 2.45 1.87, 9 m Pacific Gas & Elec. ........ 2 34- 18; °23-'26  465%- 31 46 4.3 
10 3,004 16 5.273 3.91, 12 m Packard Motor .....’...... 3 49- 10; ’22-'26  54%- 33% 53 5.9 
me | 2a 58 9.32 3.23, 6m Pan-Amer. Pete. “B” .... 4 96- 34; 21-26  65%- 45% 50 8.0 
No 571 108 8.12 8.32, 9 m Paramount-Fam.-Lasky ... 10a 128- 40; ’20-’26 11434- 92 109 7.6 
50 10,000 8&7 Rare Pennsylvania R. R. ....... 3.50 57- 32; 21-26 68 - 563% 65 5.4 
100 450 142 Se Pere Marquette .......... 6 122- 36; ’23-’26 14034-114% 128 4.6 
50 930 76 7.33 6.03, 6°m Philadelphia Company .... 4 91- 31; ’22-26 132%4- 85% 128 3.1 
No 330—Ss Nil 1.42 Nil, 9m PIOTOO<AASEOW 6 cin c.5:6.00000 08 oe 83- 6; ’20-'26  235%- 9% 13 a 
100 124 237 ll Fe aerr Pressed Steel Car ........ Y- 114- 39; ’20-’26 78 - 36% 70 5 
No 3,577 21 | ree Public Service of N. J. ... 2 34- 31; 1926  46%4- 32 43 4.7 
No 3,375 80 6.00° 3.6€0, 9m Pullman Incorporated ..... 4 200- 88; ’20-'26 82%- 73% 80 5.0 
No 1,155 12 3.55 2.68, 9m PC i cscaeeeevas = 78- 26; ’24-'26  95%- 41% 94 = 
50 1,400 83 | ares Serer Sa 101- 52; ’22-’26 12334- 94 108 44 
No $1,252 6 aaah Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... - Listed 1927 47%- 20% 25 a 
100 300 9221 11.05 4.07, 9 m Republic Iron & Steel .... 4 125- 40; ’20-'26  75%- 53 60 6.7 
100 505 145 14.17 3.25, 6m St. Louis-San Fran. ...... 8a 104- 15; ’20-’26 —_ 10034 110 7.7 
100 164 175 Ee St. L.-Southwestern ...... we 74- 11; ’20-’26 - 61 79 - 
100 370 «115 4.71 0.86, 6 m Seaboard Air Line ........ i 54- 2: ’20-'26 ri 4. 28% 30 iit 
No 4200 3H ry Sears Roebuck ............ 2.50 58- 44; 1926 84%- 51 81 2.9 
No 4,500 52 3.53 2.78, 6m Sinclair Consol. Oil ....... ai 40- 15; ’20-'26  223%- 15 17 ” 
100 100 203 .—l Sloss-Sheffield Steel ...... 6 144- 42; ’20-'26 13414-110% 111 5.3 
100 3,724 154 ees Southern Pacific .......... 6 112- 67; ’21-’26 12554-106% 119 5.1 
‘100 =61,300 =—187 ee Southern Railway ......... 7 131- 17; ’21-26 14134-119 140 5.0 
No 1,236 61 wr Standard Gas & Elec. ..... 3.50 69- 31; ’24’26  6534- 54 62 5.8 
No 12, 44 rere Standard Oil of Cal. ..... 2 135- 51; ’21-'26  6034- 503% 56 3.7 
25 24,145 35 iia Standard Oil of N. J. ..... 1.50a 48- 31; 22-26  413%- 35% 40 28 
No 600 8 42 8.42 7.00, 9m Stewart-Warner .......... 6 125- 21; ’20-'26 81%4- 54% 80 7.5 
No 1,875 50 6.67 5.84, 9m Studebaker Corp. ......... 5 66- 30; ’24’26 63%4- 49 59 8.5 
25 6578 45 — eneens Texas Corporation ........ 3 58- 29; ’21-'26 58 - 45 53 5.7 
No 2,540 6 3.70 3.56, 9m Texas Gulf Sulphur ...... 4 53- 39; 1926 813%- 49 72 5.6 
No 1,201 24 7.05 4.50, 6 m Timken Roller Bearing .... 5a 86- 28; ’22-’26 142%4- 78 124 4.1 
100 62 11.00 430, 6m Tobacco Products ......... 7 117- 45; ’20-'26 1103%- 9234 107 6.7 
25 400 38 4.41 3.72, 9m Underwood Typewriter .... 4 65- 36; ’°23-'26  673%4- 45 65 6.2 
No 2,660 65 9.08 6.64, 9 m Union Carbide & Carbon .. 6 101- 78; 1926 154%%4- 983% 148 4.1 
25 3,789 43 3.12 2.24, 9m Union Oil of Cal. ........ 2 58- 35; ’24-26  56%4- 395% 44 5.2 
100 2,223 183 ee etens |. eee 10 168-110; ’20-’26 19734-159% 193 5.2 
No 2,500 74 Sa United Fruit ............. 4 126- 99; 1926 150 -113% 142 29 
100 120 212 Ry U. S. Cast Iron Pipe ...... 10 250- 10; ’20-'26 246 -190%4 218 4.6 
100 240 168 I skivap neal U. S. Industrial Alcohol .. 5 98- 35; 20-26 89 - 69 85 5.9 
No 400 Nil 0.75, 9m . Bi Bee knobie cccmes i 105- 7; 20-26  25%4- 14 23 Be 
No 666 54 2.13° 2.92, 6m U. S. Realty & Improve... 4 185- 41; ’21-°26  67%4- 54 63 6.4 
100 810 174 10.54 0.78, 6 m ee Ser a. 144- 22; ’20"26  67%- 37% 54 = 
100 7,116 171 10.80 7.75, 9m We ML £0.8435 bade ds. 7 161- 70; ’20-’26 160%4-111% 145 4.7 
100 666 158 5.95 inci edie Wabash Railway ......... cm 52- 6; °20-26 81 - 40% 64 ais 
100 600 6108 1.73 Nil, 6m Western Pacific ........... ” 40- 12; ’20-'26  47%4- 25% 36 bi 
100 998 182 15.25 11.28, 9 m Western Union ........... 8 158- 76; 21-26 172 -144%4 170 4.7 
No 3,172 16 3.32 2.20, 9 m Westinghouse Air Brake .. 2 146- 76; ’23-’26  50%4- 40 47 4.2 
50 2,290 73 5.95¢ 2.73, 6m Westinghouse Electric .... 4 80- 38 ’21-'26 92%4- 67% 88 46 
50 800 56 2.75 1.09, 6m White Motors ............ 2 105- 29; ’20-'26 583%- 30% 35 58 
a Se 0.25 2.34, 9m Willys-Overland .......... is 35- 4: 20-26 24%- 13% 17 - 
2 3,900 44 eer Woolworth, F. W. ........ 5 222- 72; ’°24-26 19734-117% 192 2.5 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
con > (h) Year ended July 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended Novem- 


(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stock. (u) plus 5% in com stk. 
(v) 10 months. , 
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Financing New Building 


Possibility Appears That Eastern Builders May Get More of 
Funds Through Straight Mortgages Instead of 
Bond Issues—Low Interest Rates 
Encourage New Projects 


By Matthew V. Cass 


was is the builder going for his 
finances? Underwriters of bonds or 
straight mortgages, the private lender and 
the investing public are keenly interested 
in the answer to this question. How is the 
building program, which is about $250,- 
000,000 ahead of last year’s record break- 
ing total for the corresponding period, go- 
ing to be financed? 

A lot depends on the situation in the 
money market for the next few months. 
If the builder finds it a financial advan- 
tage to use straight mortgages instead of 
bond issues he will do so. Just now the 
impression is strong that he will get his 
capital through the former channels. At 
least this is expected of builders operating 
in the Eastern states. 

In the West, where bonds and trust cer- 
tificates have been popular for many years, 
it is not likely the money rate will have any 
influence. It is doubtful if a switch back 
on a large scale to straight mortgages 
could be effected in the West. 

It is really a buyers’ market and the 
builder is fully aware of the situation. He 
may hold back, as he did a few years ago, 
for the keepers of treasure chests to come 
to him, in which event he would be master 
of the situation. 

There are a lot of full coffers all over 
the country. Every financial center from 
coast to coast, Canada to the southern 
border has too much unemployed money 
to please the bankers. Use of capital has 
been encouraged through low rate. This 
season last year money was rated at 5% 
per cent. 

In January of the current year the rate 
was dropped to five per cent, for call 
money, which has remained the high mark 
for the year. The prevailing rate is about 
4 per cent, and except on a few occa- 
sions the rate has remained unchanged for 
several weeks which is one form of signal- 
ing to the world that money is plentiful. 
The supply of capital waiting placement 
is increasing with the passing of each day. 


Short Term Loans 


S TRAIGHT mortgages are now being 
negotiated in New York at close to 
4¥% per cent. for five year periods. A loan 
of $1,000,000 at less than five per cent. 
soon will be announced on a Manhattan 
building even though very little space in 
the structure has been leased. Some lend- 
ers rejected the loan on this basis. 

The bankers who are ready to advance 
the money seem to be so sure that a satis- 
factory employment of capital will be one 
of the problems of financial institutions 
for some time that in this particular case 
it is known that the interest for the last 
two years of the five year period will be 
4¥4 per cent. 

In consequence builders may turn to 
short term loans instead of bond issues to 
gain the benefit of the immediate saving 
on the interest rate. A saving of one per 
cent. a year for five years or during the 
life of a straight mortgage is a winning 


factor providing no consideration is given 
to the cost of renewing the loan when it 
expires. 

Naturally, the financing of building op- 
erations in the East for’ the next few 
months will be watched with keen inter- 
est. As it was only a few years ago that 
the East began to apply Wall street 
financing methods to real estate the build- 
ers in the Eastern half of the country may 
not remain as steadfast to bond issues as 
builders on the west side of the Mississippi. 

Mortgage bond houses there have no 
reason for complaint about lack of new 
issues. A number of costly as well as in- 
teresting projects are under way or soon 
will be started at many points in the west- 
ern country. 

In the California coast cities apartments 
and hotels are going forward and arrange- 
ments have been made for bond issues. 
One of the big mortgage houses of New 
York has floated an issue for $5,000,000 on 
an operation in a California city. Al- 
though this is the largest of recent issues 
several large ones have been offered to the 
Western investor in the last few weeks. 


New Issues Easily Absorbed 


UTSTANDING in the New York 

field are the issues announced recent- 
ly on the Level Club, the new headquart- 
ers of Masonic orders on West 72nd street, 
for $2,250,000; one of $2,500,000 on the 
block front apartment house on Madison 
avenue between 88th and 89th street; the 
$1,800,000 on the Oliver Cromwell, one of 
the most striking architectural structures 
west of Central Park and one for $850,- 
000 obtained by the Mellon interests of 
Pittsburgh on the Flatbush Industrial 
Building, Flatbush, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

No trouble should confront any good 
issue on the market. Paying from five to 
5% per cent. they should make a strong 
appeal to the investor and especially to 
those who anticipate a cut in the interest 
rate paid by savings banks. It has been 
noised about that some savings institutions 
would have to reduce the interest one-half 
per cent. because of the low rate of money 
in the market, which somewhat limited 
their lending business. 


HE demand is keen for bonds. This 

jis true of every type of bond. The 
troufle, explained the official of one mort- 
gage bond company, was the difficulty of 
getting good issues to supply the demand. 
During the last three weeks close to 
$500,000,000 in cash dividends has been 
turned over to investors in various issues. 
Some of this money will be returned to 
the stock market, and some of this money 
will find its way into the real estate bond 
field. 
Recently one of the leading real estate 
operators in New York formed a stock 
company. Two hours after the books were 
opened for subscriptions the issue was 
sold out, indicating that the public is 








eager to invest in real estate securities. 
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Wherever Uncle Sam’s Mail is delivered 





Rain or Shine — Winter or Summer 


The Mail Service Department of 


The F. H. Smith Company 


under the direction of highly trained, 
proficient correspondents and _ invest- 
ment experts, functions, like every 
other department of this organization, 
for the benefit and protection of our 
clients who may be found in practically 
every part of the civilized World. 
The same prompt, personal and cour- 
teous attention is given your inquiries 
—-orders-—requests—by our Mail Ser- 
vice Department as though you called 
at one of our offices which are conven- 
iently located in important cities. 


For detailed information 
sign and mail attached coupon. 


“The F.H.SMITH Oo, 


“Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch Offices in — Chicago — and Other Cities 


Kindly send without obligation the history of 
your organization and information relative to 
SMITH SECURITIES. 

Name 





ADDRESS 99.61" 
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... Where two nationalities mix ... dry Arizona, 
U.S.A.—and—Sonora, Mexico! 

You'll like Nogales . . . keen mountain air . . - 
sunshine 320 days ... mean temperature 62°. You 
can’t find a better climate or a better all-year- 
round place to live in. 

Good hotels .. . good sport .. . good shops .. . good cafes... 
good times ! Border never closed—No red tape. Why not? 

Transfer at Tucson—a tworhour ride. 


NOGALES WONDERLAND CLUB, Inc., 
N les, Ariz. 


Please send me free booklet (107) 


Name - ; siti: Sita 
Address 
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ean Current Opportunities 
in the Bond Market 


A List of Suggestions for Every Need, Running from High 
Investment Issues to Speculative Mediums—A Few 
Bonds with Attractive Conversion Features— 


More than Six 


Per Cent. 


Return Spells 


Speculation 


HE bond market is closing 1927 at 

I virtually the highest level of the 

year, following a remarkable dem- 
cnstration of strength in the last couple 
of months. Not only are investment secur- 
ities near the high for this year, they are 
at the highest price in any post-war year 
and still there is no abatement of demand, 
and the customary signs denoting an early 
reversal of trend are absent. 

The best bonds, enjoying ready market- 
ability, do not as a rule sell to return much 
more than 43% per cent. This is the cumu- 
lative result of a succession of years of 
great national prosperity, unprecedented 
credit reserves, cheap money and stable 
commodity prices. 

The persistent rise in investment secur- 
ities has been accomplished along with a 
tremendous volume of new corporate fin- 
ancing, though there has been a large re- 
duction in the Liberty Loan issues. 


4 Mn -- probabilities of further advance 
in the average price of bonds are now 
limited because of the sheer height of the 
market and the low yields, coupled with the 
likelihood that interest rates have seen 
their approximate lowest point for some 
time to come. Gold is beginning to leave 
the country on balance, the securities mar- 
ket is absorbing more funds than ever be- 
fore, and if a boom of inflationary propor- 
tions which some economists are pedicting 
for 1928 materializes, legitimate commer- 
cial and speculative demands for money 
will tend to lift interest rates and provoke 
sume liquidation of investments. 

New York Stock Exchange bonds of 
varying degrees of investment merit are 


By Edward L. Barnes 








Western Electric Debenture 5’s.. 
Col. & Southern 414’s 
Te TOGO BOGE oc ccccvececsss 
Pierce Arrow Debenture 8’s ...... 
Porto Rican Amer. Tob. Conv. 6’s 
General Asphalt Conv. 6’s ....... 
Central Steel First Mtge. 8’s ...... 








Investment Suggestions 


Maturity Current Approx.Amt. 
Date Price Yield Outstanding 
1944 104 4.6% $35,000,000 
1935 100 4.5% 29,000,000 
1947 106 5.0% 7,000,000 
1943 98 8.2% 3,700,000 
1942 102 5.8% 8,000,000 
1939 111 4.8% 4,659,000 
1941 119 5.9% 4,492,000 














discussed in the following paragraphs. 
The point is to be stressed that the present 
day bond buyer cannot expect to obtain 
yields of more than 6 per cent. without 
assuming a certain amount of risk, and 
where safety is the only consideration, re- 
turns of 5 per cent. or less must be ac- 
cepted. 


Western Electric 


ESTERN ELECTRIC debenture 

5’s, 1944, represent a very high grade 
industrial investment and therefore give 
the low return of 4.6 per cent. They are 
outstanding to the amount of $35,000,000 
and constitute the sole funded debt. The 
company covenants not to mortgage any 
of its property (purchase money mort- 
gages excepted) without equally securing 
these debentures. Interest is payable 
April and October 1 and denominations as 
low as $100 are available. They are re- 
deemable as a whole only after April 1, 
1934, at 105. 
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Interest charges have been earned more 
than eight times over in each of the last 
two years. Company is controlled by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
through ownership of about 98 per cent. of 
the stock. It manufactures all the tele- 
phone apparatus used by the Bell Tele- 
phone System, being the largest manufac- 
turer of such apparatus in the world, and 
through its subsidiary, the Graybar Elec- 
tric Co., is the largest distributor of elec- 
trical supplies. 


Colorado & Southern 


OLORADO & SOUTHERN, Refund- 

ing & Extension Mortgage 414’s, 1935, 
offer a desirable investment medium of 
excellent grade. The bonds sell at par to 
yield 4% per cent. They are secured. by 
a direct lien on practically all the mileage 
of the system subject to comparatively 
limited first mortgage. Interest is pay- 
able May and November 1. They are 
callable at 101. 

This railroad has been making excellent 
progress in the last few years and earned 
its fixed charges more than three times 
ever last year. Total funded debt is in 
moderate proportion to total value of the 
property and regular dividends are being 
paid on the preferred and common stocks. 


Julius Kayser 


B pycseieg KAYSER 5%4’s, 1947, are a di- 

rect obligation of the company, but not 
secured by mortgage. They are outstand- 
ing to the amount of $7,000,000, interest 
being payable March and September 1 and 
are redeemable at 105 up to and including 
March 1, 1928, the premium decreasing 
thereafter % of 1 per cent. during each 
successive 12 month period. 

They are convertible on or before May 1, 
1932, into common stock of the company 
at the following prices: at $62.50 a share 
on or before May 1, 1929; at $65 a share 
on or before May 1, 1930; at $67.50 a 
share on or before May 1, 1931, and at 
$70 a share on or before May 1, 1932. 

Funded debt constitutes a large part of 
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capitalization and the bonds are not of the 
best grade, but appear suitable for one who 
will keep in touch with the situation. The 
company manufactures silk and fibre 
gloves, silk hosiery, silk and cotton under- 
wear, dress and net veilings and operates 
a retail store in New York City. 


Pierce-Arrow 


IERCE ARROW debenture 8’s, 1943, 

sell to yield somewhat over 8 per cent. 
and are not a medium for the investor de- 
siring a high degree of safety. They are 
semi-speculative but possibly a good specu- 
lation, much depending on the success of 
the new line of cars introduced a month or 
so ago. Recent earnings have been un- 
satisfactory, in part due to the expense of 
bringing out a new model and loss of busi- 
ness pending its appearance. 

A successful line of cars could radically 
improve the position of these debentures 
because they are outstanding in relatively 
small amount, about $3,700,000. Work- 
ing capital position of the company is very 
comfortable despite the loss reported for 
the first nine months, with net quick assets 
largely in excess of the par amount of 
funded debt. 

At the end of 1926 net tangible assets 
were more than four times and net quick 
assets over three times the amount of 
bonds. In each of the last two years inter- 
est charges were earned four to more than 
five times over. 

The debentures are being retired at the 
rate of $250,000 annually for the sinking 
fund. They are callable at 110. Interest 
is payable March and September 1 and the 
bonds are available in denominations as 
lcw as $100. They have fluctuated over 
a wide price range, having sold as high as 
110 in 1926 and as low as 68% in 1924. 

As a producer of high quality and ex- 
pensive cars, Pierce-Arrow has never been 
a quantity producer in which direction the 
greatest profits exist for automobile manu- 
facturers. Nevertheless in 1925 and 1926 
the company was able to show very sub- 
stantial earnings on capitalization and can 
possibly do so again, in which event the 
debentures would not long be available to 
return over 8 per cent. 


Porto Rican American Tobacco 


CALL on the stock of a very success- 
ful cigar manufacturing company is 
given by the Porto Rican American To- 
bacco Company 6’s, 1942. They are con- 
vertible into capital stock of the Congress 
Cigar Co. at par for the bonds and follow- 
ing prices for the stock; $80 a share on or 
before Jan. 1, 1929; thereafter and on or be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1932, at $85 a share and there- 
after at $90 a share, the conversion privi- 
lege to expire if and when an aggregate 
of 80,000 shares of stock have been drawn. 
Congress Cigar manufactures the “La 
Palina” brand of cigars and has been re- 
porting steadily growing earnings in recent 
years. It will probably earn $8 to $9 a 
share this year and the stock recently sold 
up around 80 at which price the conversion 
feature begins to have value. The Porto 
Rican American Tobacco debenture 6’s 
are secured by pledge of 200,000 shares 
of Congress Cigar stock, having a current 
market value of more than twice the 
amount of outstanding debentures. Con- 
gress Cigar Co. is controlled by Porto 
Rican American Tobacco Co. 
Apart from their conversion feature, the 
bonds offer fair investment merit. Interest 


is payable January and July 1 and the 
sinking fund is calculated to retire $6,000, 
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For Investment— 

Buy and Keep 
Cities Service 
Common Stock 


In its 17 years of growth net 
earnings of Cities Service 


Company have been over 
$200,000,000. 


In the same time the Com- 
pany has paid dividends total- 
ing more than $90,000,000 
in cash and stock or the 
equivalent to owners of its 
Common stock, which at its 
present price gives you a net 


yield of over 8%% on your 
money. 


Send for Annual Report 


GO WALL ST. 
BRANCHES IN 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Please send me, without obligation, full information 
about Cities Service Common stock. 


Name 


Address 
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Secure an Interest in 
These Great Industries 


he 30 basic industries listed below have total assets 
of twenty-one billion dollars, sound management 
and a long established earning record. 


So long as America is prosperous, these companies 
should continue profitable. They form virtually the 
backbone of industrial America. 


If safety of principal is your first requirement, FIXED 
TRUST SHARES ‘representing a full participating in- 
terest in the common stocks of these 30 companies are 
a logical investment for your funds. FIXED TRUST 
SHARES provide an odiel feature of protected and 
stabilized dividends through the operation of a Cash 
Reserve Fund. 
These Stocks underlie 
Fixed Trust Shares 
and no substitution may be made from this list 
Pennsylvania R.R. Northern Pacific Westinghouse Otis Elevator 
Louisville & Nash. Stand. OilofN.J. Pullman du Pont 
New York Central Stand. Oil of N. Y. General Elec. Timken Roll. 
Illinois Central Stand. Oil of Ind. West. Union Amer. Radiator 
Union Pacific Stand. Oil of Cal. U. S. Steel United Shoe 
Southern Pacific Vacuum Oil Co. Amer. Tobacco Woolworth 
Southern Railway Amer. Tel. & Tel. Ingersoll-Rand American Can 
Nat’! Biscuit Int. Harvester 


Send for descriptive booklet 
‘A Fixed Investment in America’s Prosperity” 











American Basic-Business Shares Corporation 



































iL 67 Wall Street, New York [ 



































Bank Stock Information 


For investors in bank stocks the AMERICAN BANKER 
provides daily one of the best sources of information. Tables, 
quotations, news, and gossip of bank stocks are recorded. In 
addition to current quotations and news, it gives each Monday an 
analytical article on one bank stock covering its possibilities 
marketwise. 


A recent issue Discussed the Possibilities of 
The Corn Exchange Bank 
The following table gives the names of the stocks covered in 


some recent articles with the prices of the stock at the time the 
articles appeared and the prices of the stock November 19. 


Prices When Market 

Article Appeared Nov. 19 
National City.......... Oct. 31 670 705 
Interstate Trust........ Oct. 17 275 290 
Harriman National...... Aug. 22 700 800 
Title Guarantee & Trust. July 25 740 800 
Chase National......... July 5 480 570 

National American...... June 20 96 140t 
Central Union Trust.... June 6 1155 1290 
Financial & Industrial... May 31 86 109 
Equitable Trust........ May 23 330 408 
National City.......... May 16 538 705 

Manufacturers Trust.... May 2 675 855* 
New York Trust........ April 25 590 670 

Bowery & East River.... April 18 510 680* 

Seaboard National...... April 4 755 965* 


ft Bauivalent price for old stock. Stock was split four shares for one. 
Includes value of rights received when capital was increased. 


Send $1 for the next 30 issues including that containing the 
analysis of The Corn Exchange Bank. 


American Banker 


32 Stone St. Established 1836 New York City 
Pus.isHep Dany—Yearly Subscription $12.00 
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000 of the $8,000,000 original issue prior 
to maturity. The bonds are redeemable 
at 102 on or before Jan. 1, 1923, and at 
lower prices thereafter. 


Central Steel Company 


ENTRAL STEEL COMPANY first 

mortgage 8’s, 1941, sell at a big pre- 
mium but the yield is attractive, being close 
to 6 per cent. with the bonds at 119. The 
bonds are non-callable prior to maturity. 
They do not represent the highest grade of 
industrial investment, but constitute a 
sound investment for the business man, 
as part of a diversified list. Interest is 
payable May and November 1, and the 
bonds are available in denominations as 
low as $100. 

The Central Steel Co. and the United 
Alloy Steel Co. have been consolidated in- 
to the Central Alloy Steel Corp., the new 
company assuming the $4,492,000 of 8 per 
cent. bonds of the Central Steel Co. which 
represents the only funded debt. The 
bonds are a first mortgage on property 
which has an indicated value largely in 
excess of the debt. 

The company manufactures pig iron, 
open hearth and electric furnace steel and 
specializes in the manufacture of high 
grade steels. Earnings have averaged close 
to five times interest charges in recent 
years and the last balance sheet disclosed 
a very strong financial position with net 
quick assets largely in excess of funded 
debt. The bonds are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


General Asphalt 


A BOND which will have some appeal 
for investors seeking convertible is- 
sues is to be found in the General Asphalt 
convertible 6’s, due 1939. They are re- 
deemable at any interest date at 105 on 
or before Oct. 1, 1929, the premium 
gradually being reduced __ thereafter. 
They are convertible, par for par, into 
common stock of the company. The de- 
bentures are well secured, though not a 
mortgage, having a large protection in 
property values, while interest charges are 
covered by an excellent margin. The de- 
bentures are outstanding to the amount of 
only about $4,600,000. 

General Asphalt common stock fluctuates 
over a wide range and its speculative at- 
traction rests principally in the important 
concessions which the company holds with 
a possibility of oil development. The com- 
pany operates what is said to be the lJarg- 
est plant for refining asphalt and for manu- 
facturing asphaltic products. Earnings 
have been adversely affected this year by 
depression in the oil industry. 

The fact that the bonds are selling 
above their call price and that the conver- 
sion feature is not yet profitable, detracts 
somewhat from the present position of the 
bonds, selling around 111, but it is a secur- 
ity to keep in mind as a purchase on re- 
actions, or if there should be any marked 
improvement in earnings likely to send the 
common stock higher. 


Corporation Net Lower 


ET earnings of 171 industrial and 
mercantile companies for which re- 
ports are now available averaged nearly 
10 per cent. smaller in the third quarter 
of 1927 than in the corresponding period 
of 1926, reports the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 
As in the second quarter, the principal 
decline was in the profits of oil companies. 
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Industrial OQ 
Booklets Can McNeel Help YOU 
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The following booklets and other informa- 
tion will be sent free on request by the 
firms mentioned: 


Changing American Building Practice 
—Thousands of new homes have been 
celotexed, making for greater comfort 
and economy. The Celotex Company, 
645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, will be glad to send informative 
literature. Address Department 167. 


Enhancing the Charm of Your Coun- 
try Estate—Is the title of a charming 
booklet issued by J. C. Deagan, Inc., 
Deagan Building, Perteau & Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago. This booklet 
describes the Deagan chimes, the in- 
stallation of which add harmony and 
personality to one’s home. Sent free on 
request. 

Super-Speed Protectograph—Reduces 
time of payroll check preparation, also 
defies operations of check tamperers. 
Informative literature on this machine, 
also the Todd check signer, will be sent 
free on request by The Todd Company, 
Protectograph Division, 1154 University 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Remington Rand Systems—To prop- 
erly carry on your business you need 
the best office equipment obtainable. In- 
formation on typewriters, Kardex filing, 
Dalton Adding machines, safe cabinets, 
accounting machines, binders, copy hold- 
ers, and other office appliances will be 
sent on application. Write to Dept. 
F-12, Remington Rand, North Tona- 
wanda, New York. 


The Port of Newark—The story of 
this important and attractive port is em- 
bodied in a 47-page booklet. This con- 
tains a map of the district, descriptions 
of the various ifdustrial plants and pho- 
tographs of its interesting suburbs, with 
statistics and general information on 
rates, etc. Address Thos. L. Raymond, 
Director, Dept. of Public Works, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 

Made Possible by Reinforced Concrete 
—Unusual problems in engineering car- 
ried out through the use of concrete, 
demonstrating the wide adaptability of 
reinforced concrete for important and 





In Your Investments ? 
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If you believe 
the answer to 
these questions 
is 


co yes”? 


let us send you 
free — without 
obligation—our 
latest Bulletins 
together with 
“The Four Year 
Record of a 
Great Financial 
Service.” The 
Bulletins will 
reveal exactly 
what we are do- 
ing for investors 
—and provide 
you with a defi- 
nite course of 
action to take 
now. 


[1] Can 20 years’ knowledge and 
experience help you? 


[2] Can a life time of training help 
you? 


[3] Can wholetime study of finance 
help you? 


[4] Can facilities for gathering the 
facts help you? 


[5] Can constant research help 
you? 


[6] Can searching analysis help 
you? 


[7] Can impartial, independent 
judgment help you? 


[8] Can a trained financial brain 
help you? 


Financial Service.” 





“~ i..W. Mi NEKL-DIRECTOR - 
AnAristocracy of Successful Investors” 
120 BO ST. BOSTON F.M. 
Send Free—without obligation—your latest Bulletins presenting a definite course 
of action to be taken now—together with “The Four Year Record of a Great 
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National Public Service Corporation 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Series A Preferred Stock Dividend 


unusual structures. Informative litera- 


ture can be had by addressing the Port- The soqulas quarterly dividends of $1.75 each per share have been declared on the 
land Cement Association, 33 West Grand Series Preferred stock and the Participating Preferred stock of this Corporation, 
Avenue, Chicago, III — January 1, 1928 to stockholders of record at the close of business December 17, 
, , ad 
Save Horse Power—The Johns-Man- Class “A” 
ville asbestos and allied materials pack- Common Stock Dividend 


ings, insulations refractories, etc., have The regular quarterly dividend of 40 cents per share has been declared on the Class “A” 
an important role in the proper working Common Stock of this Corporation, payable December 15, 1927 to stockholders of record 


} x at the close of business November 2, 1927 
of machinery, heating plants, etc. In- 
formation by addressing Johns- Manville 


Participating Preferred Stock Dividend 


C. A. McCLURE, Secretary 
New York, November 22, 1927 
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Corp., Madison Avenue at 41st Street, 
New York. 

The Improved Willys-Knight—Infor- 
mation as to prices, construction, etc., 
will be sent gratis by the Willys-Over- 
land, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 

Human Power Measurements — The 
Charles E. Bedaux Companies, 271 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, with offices in 
principal cities, America and Europe, 
help to develop human power to highest 
efficiency. Information will be furnished 
on request. 
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“Investing 
for Safety” 


 ) 


IS is the title of a 
booklet which we 
have just published 
which should be read 
by every one who is in- 
terested in the safety of 
his investment funds. 


It is readable as well as 
authoritative. In clear, 
simple, non-technical 
language, it sets forth 
the principles of sound 
investment and de- 
scribes the various 
classes of high-grade 
securities, with special 
reference to first mort- 
gage real estate bonds. 


This booklet will be of 
value to you as an in- 
vestor and deserves a 
place in every invest- 
ment library. It will be 
sent without charge or 
obligation. Simply 
write for 


BOOKLET L-1711 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Investment Bonds . ’ lucorporated 
SrRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St, 
New YorK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd, 
CHICAGC 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 





——— ESTABLISHED IN 1882 ——| 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATIO 


Aluminum Co. of America—Will 
make pistons for new Ford cars. On 
basis of annual production of 2,000,000 
Ford cars, it was said, this business 
would amount to between $4,000,000 and 
$5,000,000 annually. 

American Bosch Magneto Corp.—Ob- 
tained permanent injunction enjoining 
Bosch Radio Corp. from using name 
“Bosch” as a part of its corporate title 
or in connection with its business. 

American Radiator Co.— Announced 
merger with American Blower Co., ot 
Detroit, manufacturers of fans, blowers 
and heating apparatus. 


American Woolen Co.—Damage to 
property at Winooski has been esti- 
mated at $1,000,000. 


Armour & Co.—Results from settle- 
ment of South American meat contro- 
versy should be felt from now on and 
agreement should have a most constrac- 
tive effect upon meat packers of United 
States, England and Argentina, accord- 
ing to Samuel McRoberts, chairman of 
finance committee. Agreement regulates 
supply of Argentine meat which might 
be sent to London market by Argentine 
subsidiaries of American and British 
packers. 

Auburn Automobile Co.,— October 
1927, sales were 10 per cent. greater 
than for October, November and Decem- 
ber of 1926. Outlook for 1928 is said 
to be bright. 

Bancitaly Corp.—Plans to enter in- 
vestment banking field on larger scale 
than hitherto. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
It is understood plan of New York 
Transit Commission for unification of 
rapid transit facilities of New York City 
will incorporate offer to purchase B. 
M. T. lines at a price to be named in 
plan as an alternative of recapture so 
that the whole system would be pur- 
chased outright, including elevated lines. 

California Petroleum Corp.—Arranged 
for sale through various contracts of 
major part of crude and refined oil 
which it will have available for dis- 
tribution in 1928 outside Pacific Coast 
markets. 

Chrysler Corp.—Denied that plans for 
retiring preferred stock had received 
official consideration. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America—Re- 
ports that company had made discovery 
of new steel making process which 
would enable cutting of costs were not 
confirmed by management. 

Dodge Bros.—Will soon introduce new 
line of six-cylinder passenger cars to 
fit in‘ between present four-cylinder line 
and recently introduced moderate priced 
six-cylinder line, according to trade re- 
ports. Exports of Graham Bros. truck 
division in first ten months of 1927 
reached new peak, with total of 9,016 
vehicles sold and shipped to foreign 
dealers. 

DuPont (E. I.) deNemours & Co.— 
Declared extra dividend of $4.25 and 
quarterly dividend of $2.50 on the com- 
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mon. Quarterly dividend and 50 cents 
extra are payable Dec. 15. Remainder 
of extra of $3.75 is payable Jan. 4, 1928. 

Durant Motors Corp.—lInvestigation 
among several companies mentioned in 
connection with independent motor 
merger, conducted by Dow, Jones & 
Co., failed to disclose any basis for 
rumor. Banking interests and officials 
of Hupp, Jordan and Chandler-Cleveland 
motor companies denied knowledge of 
such negotiations, news agency said. 

Electric Bond & Share Co.—Offered 
at $109 per share and accrued dividends 
from Nov. 1, 1927, $10,000,000 additional 
6 per cent. cumulative preferred stock 
free from present normal Federal In- 
come Tax. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp.— Practically 
all factories are operating near capacity, 
and have been doing so practically all 
the Fall. 

Ford Motor Co.—Henry Ford was 
named defendant in a suit involving 
$6,000,000 by Henry M. Leland and his 
son, Wilfred C. Leland, in behalf of 
nearly 2,000 stockholders in the old Lin- 
coln Motor Company. Bill of complaint 
charges Mr. Ford failed to keep a verbal 
agreement to buy outstanding stock of 
active stockholders in whose behalf Le- 
Ilands were suing Henry Ford and his 
son Edsel declared that they assumed 
no such obligation. 

General Motors Corp.—“I look for 
substantial increase in all units of Gen- 
eral Motors during 1928 and feel it will 
be a big year for motor industry,” said 
President Sloan. “Earnings for General 
Motors this year should live up to esti- 
mate already indicated, which approxi- 
mated between $223,000,000 and $225,- 
000,000.” 

Hupp Motor Car Co.— November 
schedule called for producton of 4,000 
cars, against 1,500 in November, 1926. 

Mack Trucks, Inc.—Said to have re- 
ceived order for 200 trucks from United 
States Trucking Corp., a subsidiary of 
United States Distributing Corp. 

Macy, (R. H.) & Co—Declared 5 per 
cent. dividend in stock and regular quar- 
terly cash dividend of $1.25, payable Feb. 
15 to holders of record Jan. 28. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad — Special 
committee of directors appointed to 
formulate policy as to payment of pre- 
ferred dividends and plan that eventually 
will satisfy $47.50 a share, or $34,000,000 
accumulated dividends by close of 1927, 
is expected to recommend that preferred 
be placed on regular $5 basis shortly 
after January 1, 1928, and in addition 
pay dividends at annual rate of $2.50 on 
account of arears. 

National Cash Register Co—Foreign 
sales in 1927 will be 15 per cent. greater 
than in 1926, according to F. B. Patter- 
son, president. German factory has been 
enlarged to meet increasing demand. 

National Railways of Mexico—Sir 
Henry M. Thornton, president of the 
Canadian National Railways of Canada 
and other officials of that line have be- 
gun a study of Mexican railroads with 
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a view to making suggestions for im- 
provement of service. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad—Declared initial quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.75 on 7 per cent. preferred, 
payable Jan. 2 to holders of record, 
Dec. 5. 

Pan American Petroleum & Transport 
Co.—Mexican Supreme Court ruled in 
favor of the Mexican Petroleum Co., 
Ltd., a subsidiary, in first decision in- 
volving new petroleum law. Court 
granted appeal restraining Mexican De- 
partment of Industry, Commerce and 
Labor from canceling certain of Mexican 
Petroleum’s drillingspermits. .Court.also 
declared unconstitutional important sec- 
tions 14 and 15 of new law as far as 
this suit is concerned. 

Philadelphia Co.—Damage estimated 
at $750,000 was caused by explosion of 
gas tank of Equitable Gas Co., a sub- 
sidiary, at Pittsburgh. Loss was cov- 
ered by insurance. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.— Received 
$2,000,000 order from Brooklyn-Man- 
hattan Transit Corp., sufficient to keep 
passenger car department at capacity for 
four months. 

Procter & Gamble Co.—Acquired Wil- 
liam Waltke & Co., St. Louis soap 
manufacturing concern, in a deal involv- 
ing $8,000,000 or more. 

Public Service Corp. of N. J.—Will 
issue $33,600,000 6 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock. Holders of common 
and preferred stocks of record Dec. 2 
may subscribe to new issue at $102 a 
share at rate of one share of new for 
each 15 shares of common or preferred 
now held. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Directors 
voted to merge with Trumbull Steel 
Company, subject to approval of stock- 
holders of both companies. Stockhold- 
ers of Trumbull Steel will receive one 
and two-third shares of Republic com- 
mon stock for each share of Trumbull 
preferred and one-fifth share of Repub- 
lic common for each share of Trumbull 
preferred. It is understood that C. S. 
Eaton, chairman of the board of Trum- 
bull Steel, is also a large stockholder 
in the Inland and Otis companies and 
it is predicted that these two companies 
will eventually be included in the mer- 
ger. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co—Planning to 
start work on a mail-order plant and 


retail store in Boston, to be in operation _ 


early in Fall of 1928. 

Standard Oil Co. of New York—lIs re- 
ported to have signed another contract 
(the third) for purchase of large quan- 
tities of Russian oil products to supply 
markets in Near East over protest of 
Dutch-Shell group of Europe. 

United States Steel Corp.—Operations 
at 70 per cent. of capacity. 

Willys-Overland Co—Added two con- 
vertible cabriolet coupes to Whippet 
line. Car on four-cylinder chassis is 
priced at $745 and that on six-cylinder 
frame at $875. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp.—Awarded 
contract by Navy Department for 156 
air-cooled aircraft engines of 200 horse- 
power each and parts. Contract in- 
volves $877,923. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.—Sold 
$75,000,000 first mortgage sinking fund 5 
per cent. gold bonds, through Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., for purpose of refunding 
at a lower rate of interest entire out- 
standing bonded debt. 
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THE TOWNS 


HE renewed vigor of the 
small towns of America 
heralds a healthy readjustment 
of the nation’s economic 
structure. — 2 
‘The forces which made pos- 
sible the industrial progress of 
recent years concentrated in- 
dustry and population in con- 
gested centers. When electric 
power first became a factor in 
industry it was to a great extent 
similarly confined. From the 
standpoint of operating eff- 
ciency and economic success a 
compact market for electric 
service, containing many di- 
versified users, was necessary 
in its earlier days. From a fi- 
nancing standpoint it was and 
is essential that the business be 
on a scale large enough to 
attract the investor so as to 
obtain capital readily and eco- 
nomically for the large invest- 
ment with which to establish 
the service, and subsequently 
to expand facilities or refund 
maturing obligations. For 
these reasons early progress 
in electric power development 
took place in the cities. 


The problem of bringing 
an equal quality of electric 
service to the countryside— 
the towns and rural sections 
—was one of duplicating in 
somewhat modified form, al- 
lowable by the development of 
the art, the conditions which 
favored the provision of elec- 
tric service in the cities. 


. =: ¢ 


CFrom an operating stand- 
pointa single large economical 
generating plant must serve 
wide areas including many 
towns in order to secure diver- 
sified loads, instead of a num- 
ber of small uneconomical 
plants in limited areas or single 
communities. And from the 


standpoint of financing, the 
capital requirements of an ex- 
tensive territory must be 
massed under a single direc- 
tion and soundly established 
in the judgment of the inves- 
tor. This is what public utility 
investment companies under- 
took to do. Primarily, their 
task was one of assembling 
capital with which to establish 
larger and more efficient sys- 
tems; and of maintaining a 
flow of new capital into these 
properties continually for the 
expansion of service. 
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(Our electrification of the 
countryside which has resulted 
is foremost among the factors 
which are arresting the con- 
centration of population. The 
fitting of the towns for indus- 
trial purposes enables indus- 
tries and the people employed 
in them to realize the advan- 
tages of non-metropolitan 
factory sites, tangibly expressed 
in lower production costs and 
lower living costs. 


The towns, asa consequence, 
are sharing to an increasing ex- 
tent in American industrial 
achievement. Any town enjoy- 
ing reasonable transportation 
facilities is now a potential in- 
dustrial center. Power supply, 
ample and cheap, is the contri- 
bution of public utility invest- 
ment companies to their 
progress, and therefore to the 
progress of American industry. | 
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Avoid | the 
Invisible Death! 


NVISIBLE, odorless, and fatal — that 

is car monoxide gas, a poison 

which lurks in your automobile, in your 
gas range, and other appliances. 

The danger is so real that the Motor 
Vehicle Departments of various states 
now plan to furnish motorists (with 
their registration plates) a warning 
against this gas. 

For the past few years we, and other 
insurance companies, have been bring- 
ing this danger to public attention. 
And we offer you—FREE—a booklet 
on the subject, designed to save lives. 
















Sent 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your free booklet on 
Carbon Monoxide Gas. 

















Certificates 


7% Full Paid 


Dividends Payable July ist and January Ist 
Instalment and Prepaid Certificates 
Are participating and are earning 9%. 
Under State Supervision, and required by law 
to invest all funds in First Mortgage Notes on 
improved real estate. 


Located at El Paso Texas, where real estate 
values are not inflated. 


People’s Building & Loan Association 


Authorized Capital $15,000,000 
205 No. Oregon El Paso, Texas 

















STOCK EXCHANGE 
SERVICE 


for the 
Small Investor 


Booklet will be sent 
upon request. 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


20 Broad St. New York 
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Enter, Model A, Ford 


New Car, Awaited by Nation, Makes Limited Appearance, 
After Many Delays—Motor Output of Country at New 
Low for Year But Ford Stimulus Anticipated 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


HAT may be regarded as in a 
VW sense the calm before the storm 

has characterized the automotive 
situation in Detroit since October, when 
the year’s production reached low ebb. 
Detroit distributors and dealers generally 
have had a severe strain placed upon their 
loyalty to the factories, which in turn have 
been easing up on output, to meet the 
shrink in demand. 


With possibly three notable exceptions, 
plants in the Detroit territory have very 
materially felt the let-up in activities of 
all types. 


IGURES show clearly the extent to 

which the industry has slowed down 
in comparison with 1926. October pro- 
duction, reported by members of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
totaled 221,293 units, of which 185,706 
were passenger cars and 35,586 were com- 
mercial vehicles of various types. 


Corresponding figures in 1926 were a 
total of 329,142 units—289,565 passenger 
cars and 39,577 trucks. On a percentage 
basis, the manufacture of commercial ve- 
hicles has held up much better than have 
passenger cars. 

For the first ten months of the year, 
totals were 3,072,915, compared with 3,805,- 
068 units in the corresponding period of 
1926; of these, 2,694,570 passenger cars 
must be compared with 3,408,194 last year; 
and 378,345 trucks with 454,390. 


W HILE these figures are naturally 
disappointing to those who had 
earlier predicted that 1927 would carry a 
production banner, the industry, with char- 
acteristic optimism, has already turned its 
eyes to 1928, which is heralded as a rec- 
ord-smasher. John J. Raskob, of General 
Motors, whose views are usually based on 
wide and accurate knowledge of condi- 
tions, has said that 1928 may be a 5,000,- 
000-unit year. This is taken to be a pre- 
diction including both United States and 
Canada production of all types of motor 
vehicles. 

In 1926, this blanket output totaled 4,- 
424-541 units—divided between 4,219,449 
units made in the United States and 205,- 
092 in Canada. 


Willys-Overland Changes 


Willys-Overland has materially ex- 
panded a plan of responsible control of 
activities by regional managers, handling 
all matters originating and developing in 
their individual territories. Five gales 
regions—the Eastern, the Central, the 
Midwest, the Northwest and the Pacific 
—have been established, with tried men in 
charge. 

They will contact with the entire field 
organization, either directly or through 
regional sales supervisors who will operate 
under them. With the exception of the 
Pacific regional managers, all will make 
their headquarters at the home office in 


Toledo. Plans for intensive sales cam- 
paign in 1928 are well under way with 
Willys-Overland executives. 


The New Ford 


| Fysiege pig changes in the final 
design of the Ford car caused further 
delays in the date of its actual, official 
appearance. Late in November, the new 
cars went on what was termed a limited 
display. 

The new car is a tremendous improve- 
ment over the old Model T in appearance 
and also, according to claims, in every 
other way. It has an ordinary speed of 
60 miles and stock cars have done well 
over 70. Public interest has been at fever 
heat and there is no question about the 
popularity of the new model with prices of 
$385 to $570, practically the same as model 
7. 


Resignations of Fred H. Diehl, for long 
purchasing agent at the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, and of E. P. Hobart, long-time ser- 
vice manager, took effect in November, 
closely foliowing that of W. A. Ryan, the 
general sales manager. Controversy over 
matters of general policy and that of the 
announcement and merchandising of the 
new Ford line are understood to have been 
responsible for the severance of connec- 
tions in all three cases. 


Chrysler Adds New Line 


OWARD the end of November 
Chrysler announced a new line of Im- 
perial “80’s”, with a wheelbase of 191 
inches over-all, exclusive of bumpers. The 
announcement laid stress on the powerful 
nature of the engine, which is of 112 
horsepower capacity, “Red Head” type. 
There are five body types in the line, 
with bodies custom-built by Chrysler and 
nine types, with bodies custom-built by 
Dietrich and LeBaron. The price range 
is wide—from the roadster with rumble 
seat, at $2,795, to the convertible sedan 
with Dietrich body, at $6,795. 
Generally speaking, the new line is 
handsome and luxurious in the extreme, 
fitted with all conveniences and luxuries. 


Caer in carrying out a policy 
of extending and intensifying sales 
effort, has opened the forty-fourth zone 
office. The new one is in Detroit, with 
A. H. Goodman in charge, and a complete 
set-up of executives, quartered in the 
General Motors building, close to Chev- 
rolet headquarters. 


Jurisdiction of the new zone will ex- 
tend over lower Michigan and will in- 
clude twelve counties in Ohio, formerly 
included in the Cleveland zone. 

Earlier handling of the Detroit territory 
was done from the Flint zone, but the 
growing importance of Detroit to Chev- 


rolet determined the establishment of sec- 
tianal control here. 
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Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets and other informa- 
tion will be sent free on request by the 
firms mentioned: 


Developments in the Stock Market— 
A weekly financial review issued by 
Prince & Whitely, members New York 
Stock Exchange, 25 Broad Street, New 
York, contains a special report on the 
Atlantic Refining Co. Also covers de- 
velopments in the oil industry generally. 
Free on request. 

Associated Gas & Electric Company— 
61 Broadway, New York. Information 
on this outstanding utility can be had 
by requesting Booklet “F.” 

Some Financial Facts—A booklet giv- 
ing a survey of the work of the Bell 
Telephone Company, facts about divi- 
dends paid, distribution of stock, etc. 
Sent free on request by Bell Telephone 
Securities Co., Inc., 195 Broadway, New 
York. 

Odd Lot Trading — Diversification 
makes for safety in investment. Advice 
on this form of investment, also con- 
venient handbook on trading methods 
and market letter J 14, sent free on 
request by Chisholm & Chapman, mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 52 
Broadway, New York. 

Cities Service Stock—Annual report 
on this stock ready and will be sent by 
its fiscal agents, Henry L. Doherty & 
Co., 60 Wall Street, New York, on re- 
quest. 

Electric Bond & Share Company—2 
Rector Street, New York, will be glad 
to furnish information or reports on 
companies with which they are identi- 
fied. 

Investing for Safety—An attractive 
booklet just published by S. W. Straus 
& Co., 565 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
also Chicago and San Francisco. It sets 
off in simple, non-technical language the 
principles of sound investment, with 
special reference to first mortgage real 
estate bonds. Sent free on request. 

Advice to Investors—A Weekly Re- 
view issued by a New York Stock Ex- 
change firm condenses opinion on im- 
portant events of the week affecting the 
financial world. Of special interest to 
business men. It will be sent for three 
months on application. Address J. S. 
Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, New York. 

Investment Trust Guide—With the 
great interest displayed by the investing 
public in the Investment Trust, it is 
well to keep informed on the various 
phases of this form of investment. A 
request to Colyer & McGuire, Inc., 120 
Broadway, New York, will bring infor- 
mative literature on this subject. 

Are You Making Consistent Profits? 
—The advisory service of the American 
Institute of Finance, 260 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass., will send gratis, Advisory 
Bulletin FD15, to investors who are in- 
terested. 

Smith Bonds—Information on this 
form of investment will be found in a 
booklet recently issued by this company, 
giving the history of the organization 
founded over a half century ago. Ask 
for booklet “99-58,” addressing F. H. 
Smith Co., Smith Building, Washington, 
D.:& 









oo Extra 
Dividends ~.» 


Holders of Collateral Trustee Shares will 
benefit from the extra dividends recently 
announced by General Motors and Packard. 


Collateral Trustee shareholders receive all 
regular and extra dividends of 80 leading 
American corporations in full,— without 
deduction of any kind. 


Experienced investors throughout the 
United States and Canada are placing an 
ever-increasing portion of their investment 
funds in Collateral Trustee Shares because 
of their extreme safety, liberal income and 
profit possibilities. 


Price of Collateral Trustee Shares is within 
reach of everyone. 


Write for free booklet F-19 
giving full particulars. 


NEW ENGLAND 
_ INVESTORS SHARES, INC. 


Formerly New England Investment Trust, Inc. 


85 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Free from Normal Federal Income Tax 






































E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $100,000,000 


Two Rector Street New York 
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2. 
Dividends Dividends 
ARMOUR ZS COMPANY BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 
ILLINOIS Dividend Notice 


The quarterly dividend Ned $1.75 a ~*~ 
on the preferred stock has been 
clared by the Directors, payable _ 
2, 1928, to stockholders of record Dec. 
10, 1927. 


ARMOUR COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 
The quarterly dividend of $1.75 a share 
on the preferred stock has been de- 
clared by the Directors, payable Jan. 
2, 1928, to stockholders of record Dec. 
10, 1927. 
W. P. HEMPHILL, Secretary 























E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 

Wilmington, Del., November 21, 1927 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
regular dividend of $2.50 per share and an extra 
dividend of $0.50 (Fifty Cents) per share on 
the outstanding no par value common stock of 
this Company, payable December 15, 1927, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on December 1, 1927; also an extra dividend 
of $3.75 per share on the outstanding no par 
value common stock of this Company, payable 
January 4, 1928, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on December 1, 1927; also 
dividend of 1%% on the outstanding Debenture 
Stock of this Company, payable January 235, 
1928, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on January 10, 1928. 

CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 





UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORP’N 


A cash dividend of one dollar and fifty cents 
$1.50) per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been declared pay- 
able January 2, 1928, to ee, = record 
at the close of business December 5, 

WILLIAM M. BEARD, * ail 


The quarterly a of pon a three-quart- 
ers per cent. (1%%) Seven Per Cent. 
Cumulative inciend 7 ge Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, declared by the Board of Directors 
on October 27, 1927, will be payable on January 
3, 1928, to the holders of record thereof at the 
close of business cm December 2, 1927. 

Checks will be mailed. 


R. E. McMATH, Secretary. 
Dated Novmber 21, 1927. 





Swift & Company _ 
Union Stock Yards, 


Dividend No. 168 


Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share 
on the capital stock of Swift & Company, will 
be be cum on January 1, 1928, to stockholders of 
Decembe: ber 10, 1927, as shown on the 
je oy of the Company. 
On account of annual meeting, stock transfer 
books will be closed from Dec. 11, 1927, to Jan. 
5, 1928, both inclusive. 


C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary 





National Power & Light Company 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of one dollar 
and seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on the 
Preferred Stock of National Power & Light 
Company has been declared for payment January 
3, 1928, to holders of record of Preferred Stock 
at the close of eames yg <A 15, 1927. 


RAY Treasurer. 





Electric Power & Light Corporation 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 11 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share on the Preferred Stock of the Electric 
Power & Light Corporation has been declared for 
payment on January 3, 1928, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 12, 


1927. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 











INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 
EADERS of “Forbes” 
| may consult the In- 





quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding reliable security 
brokers with whom they 
can safely do business. 


Investors Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Sth Ave. New York City 




















Price $2.50 : 








20 Fifth Avenue 


Have You Read 
* ASSURING BUSINESS PROFITS” 


How to Run Any Business on a Big Business Basis 
By JAMES H. RAND, Jr. 
This has proved to be the fastest selling business 


book. Its author is one of America’s most suc- 
cessful business leaders. 


Postage Prepaid 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents a 
copy of “Forbes saaateull for each 
story used. 


He Wasn't Asleep! 


The principal of the primary depart- 
ment informed one of the teachers she 
was not getting the reaction or even the 
attention from her class she should. To 
illustrate his meaning he went to the 
black board and asked the class to give 
him any number under 1000. One young- 
ster promptly chirped up: 

3p)” 

He wrote 320. 

“Now another.” 

“680,” was the reply. 

He wrote 860. 

“One more please.” 

“777,” called another youngster, “and 
turn that one around if you can.”— 
$5 prize to C. D. Vance, Erwin, Tenn. 


* * * 


Diplomacy 


A consumer of illuminating gas dis- 
covered that by blowing into the meter 
he could cause the mechanism to operate 
backward, and consistently he practiced 
the method to reduce the record of gas 
consumed. The reader of the meter 
knew that trickery was being practiced, 
but for a long time he failed to ascertain 
the method used. However, at last the 
trick was discovered, and the company 
instructed the reader of the meter to 
convey the knowledge to the cheater in 
diplomatic manner. 

Accordingly the meter reader on his 
next round examined the instrument and 
then began a prolonged figuring with 
pencil and pad. The consumer stood by 
and asked for his bill. Back came the 
answer: “As near as I can figure it, 
Mister, the company owes you $4.68 
cash this month.” Diplomacy won the 
day, for ever after the meter of this par- 
ticular consumer gave an accurate rec- 
ord.—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to 
J. Bristol, Vernal, Utah. 


x * * 


One Car Was Enough 


Bobby had just finished a big day. It 
was his ninth birthday and among the 
gifts was a nice, new, crisp $10 bill. 

Uncle Fred, who was fond of his 
little joke, said, “Well Bobby, I suppose 
you are going to buy a nice, new, shiny 
automobile with that money.” 

No sir! I am going to give it to Dad 
so as to help him pay the next install- 
ment on his!”—Prize of “Forbes Epi- 
grams” to S. Katz, New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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A PERFECTLY BALANCED 
BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


OU are really two men—the business man—and also the head of a family. 

Y You have two distinct problems; your business or your career and also your 

personal finances. Your business and your personal problems are, naturally, 

interdependent. Your problems, your circumstances, as a business man, however, 
differ from those you face as the head of a family. 


As a business man you deal with facts, figures and developments in keeping 
business machinery speeded up. You are concerned with profits, on a large scale. 
You are concerned with problems in selling, advertising, merchandising, manu- 
facturing, management and financing a PRODUCT OR SERVICE. That takes 
one set of brains, one set of experiences, one side of your abilities. 


Then you are the person! ‘The head of your family. Here you face the 
matter of the PERSONAL, purely and simply. Through your business activities 
you increase your income. As a Personal Matter, you must now deal with that 
income. What shall you do with it! How best invest it? How best utilize it? 
How best solve those tremendous questions of development and financing your 
home life so that some day you may be independent? 


If you were to depend purely on your own experiences in business and in life, 
you would be constantly struggling with problems that have been solved before. 
The shrewd executive, the wise man, calls on the experiences of other successful 
men. ‘These men thus multiply their own experiences by experiences of others. 


Over 50,000: business men now buy FORBES MAGAZINE—and, doubtless, 
more than 100,000 read it. Forbes Magazine'seeks and finds those experiences that 
will’ be most Helpful to you as a business executive and a man with personal 
problems. It presents news and developments in business. It shows how other 
businesses are conducted. It digs deeply into the careers of successful men and 
presents, for your guidance, the factors that have helped these men to succeed. It 
supplies investment information and suggestions. These 100,000 readers find 
FORBES MAGAZINE a perfectly balanced publication! 


You really should read FORBES MAGAZINE regularly. Just fill in and mail 


coupon below! 
FORBES 


—for busy business men 
B. C. FORBES, Editor 


Published 1st and 15th of each month 
$5.00 per year—($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 Foreign) 


——--—--— - - Fill in, Tear Off and Mail— — — ——-—-——-— 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $5.00 OR I will remit on receipt of your bill. Send me FORBES MAGAZINE for one year— 
24 issues. j 


Name 


Address 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 

































Use part of your Christmas 
savings to cover the first small 
payment! 

3 4 2 
Of course, she’s a regular fel- 
low and will like whatever 
you give her. But here’s a 
chance to do something hand- 


some and provide a real 
Christmas thrill! 


It’s so easy. The price of a 
few Christmas knick-knacks 
will put a Frigidaire Electric 
Refrigerator in your home. 
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Think of it! A gift that lasts 
for many years to come. A 
gift that she'll use every day 
in the year. A gift that’s a 
constant reminder of what a 
good fellow you are. 


Forego the usual last-minute 
shopping this Christmas. 








Thousands of Frigidaires delivered 
this Christmas will soon repay 
their cost in savings on ice and 
food. Inquiry among 10,000 
users revealed average yearly sav- 
ings of $105.36 over ice refriger- 
ation—all operating costs included. 




















FORBES for December 15, 1927 








FRIGIDAIRE 
—a lasting gift 
Now priced as low 
as 


f.o.b. Dayton, Ohio 
A small deposit puts 
one in your . 
Then pay a little 
each month under 
liberal General 
Motors terms. Be 
sure you see name- 
plate — ‘‘Frigid- 
= _ yo of 

enera otors.”’ 
Then there will be 
no regrets later on. 








Give her a rea/ thrill this Christmas! 
with a gift of Frigidaire 


Avoid the hurrying crowds. 
Spend a few leisurely moments 
in a nearby Frigidaire Sales 
Room. When you leave, the 
stage will be set for a Christ- 
mas she’ll remember for years. 
So don’t hold back at Christ- 
mas time. Do the handsome 
thing this year. But do it now 
—while Frigidaire Distributors 
can still promise Christmas 
deliveries. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. M-75 Dayton, Ohio 


























For a general picture of the Port of 
Newark, its physical equipment, ad- 
vantages of location and inducements 
from a manufacturing and distribut- 
ing standpoint, read this interesting 
book F-12. Sent free on request, 
without obligation. Write for your 
copy. 





Markets—Transportation—Labor 


these 3 factors are bringing new industries 


to the PORT of NEWARK! 


The Port of Newark is the logical 
distributing center of a trading 
area, which, within the compact 
radius of 500 miles, supports ONE 
THIRD the nation’s total popula- 
tion! It is within overnight haul 
of 41 of the 100 largest cities in 
America! It is now only 20 min- 
utes by motor truck, via the newly 
opened Holland Vehicular Tunnel, 
from New York City itself! 


Five trunk line railroads and 14 
steamship lines—meeting at the 
only rail-to-water port in New 
York Harbor—bring the richest 
American markets to your very 
doorstep. Direct switching con- 
nections from several of the largest 
“break-up” yards in the country 
save from 2 to 10 days on incom- 


ing shipments of raw materials. 
Motor highways radiating in all 
directions link up the entire east- 
ern seaboard with your shipping 
platform! 


Surrounded by one of the most 
diversified manufacturing com- 
munities in the world, the Port of 
Newark draws upon a dependable, 
stable labor supply of close to 
8,000,000 workers, skilled or un- 
skilled, and undisturbed by chronic 
unrest. 


Let us analyze these factors— 
and any others in which you might 
be interested—in relation to your 
particular business. Our study of 
the situation will cost you nothing, 
involve no obligation on your part. 


If you are interested in loft space of from 5,000 to 50,000 square feet on 
a fioor, in modern fireproof buildings, suitable for light munufacturing or 
office use, write for specific information to Department RF., in care of 


THOS. L. RAYMOND—Mayor—Newark, New Jersey 


©The PORTof NEW, 
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his improved, finer Willys-Knight 
a 


7” 


7: with many manufacturers 
bringing out special high compres- 
sion motors, Willys-Knight offers you 
the advantages of higher compres- 
sion—greater speed, flashier activity— 
with none of the disadvantages so 
conspicuous in other types of motors, 
such as undue wear and tear, and the 
need for special gas to prevent knock- 
ing even after limited mileage. 


Only the patented Knight sleeve- 
valve engine, because of the funda- 
mental and exclusive principle of its 
design, can give highest uniform com- 
pression at all times, at all speeds— 
and with any gas! 


For high, sustained efficiency, mile 
after mile, year after year, the Knight- 
powered car has set high standards 
all its own. The patented, exclusive 


Now attains new and unprecedented 
heights of excellence. 
flashier acceleration, your choice of beau- 
tiful colors—all at no increase in price! 





Higher speed, 


Knight engine is the only type of 
engine that constantly grows smoother 
and quieter with use. 


And you may have your choice of 
many beautiful color combinations, 
both in external finish and upholstery. 


All of the new color combinations are 
lastingly attractive, rich and harmo- 
niously blended. They are fitting 
complements to the low, graceful 
Willys-Knight bodies, adding beauty 
of color to beauty of design. 


Be sure to see this finer Willys- 
Knight—the car which is setting new 
high standards of design, beauty, 
luxury and surpassing performance. 
‘670° Willys-Knight Six, $1295 to $1495. Willys-Knight 
Great Six, reduced prices $1850 to ¢2695. Prices f.o.b. 
factory and specifications subject to change without notice. 


Willys- Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys- Overland 
Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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WILLYS-KNIG 


TO GRIND — 


GROWS 


SMOOTHER WITH 








USE 




















